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REVIEW  OF  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  NICARAGUA 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:06  p.m.  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.'  Robert  G.  Torricelli 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
committee  meets  today  to  provide  oversight  in  American  policy  to- 
ward the  nation  of  Nicaragua.  Periodically  the  committee  has  re- 
viewed American  relations  with  Nicaragua  with  an  eye  toward  the 
process  of  reform  and  security  and  a  variety  of  other  national  objec- 
tives. 

In  our  last  meeting  considering,  as  we  were  then,  and,  again,  at 
this  time  the  question  of  continuing  American  foreign  assistance  to 
Nicaragua,  we  were  dealing  specifically  with  the  issue  of  process 
and  initial  reconciliation,  a  return  of  confiscated  properties  or  just 
compensation,  return  of  security  forces  to  national  control. 

Now,  unfortunately  to  our  list  is  added  questions  regarding  the 
explosion  in  the  arms  cache  and  related  issues. 

There  are  probably  few  other  members  who  have  been  as  sup- 
portive in  providing  foreign  assistance  to  Nicaragua — as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  be  in  my  several  years  as  chairman  of  the  committee — 
a  poor  country  at  all  times  that  finds  itself  in  desperate  straits  be- 
cause of  the  political  difficulties  of  the  last  decade.  This  country, 
does,  however,  have  the  right  to  insist  that  before  providing  foreign 
assistance  there  is  both  political  progress  in  accord  with  our  own 
objectives  of  human  rights  and  democratization  and  Nicaragua  no 
longer  finds  itself  providing  complications  in  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere. 

I  hope  today  from  a  variety  of  witnesses  to  gain  a  gn'eater  under- 
standing of  whether  or  not  progress  has  been  made  relative  to  each 
of  these  points,  and  I  suppose  in  the  final  analysis  for  each  of  us 
to  reach  our  own  judgments  and  gain  some  insight  in  the  adminis- 
tration's judgment  as  to  whether  indeed  American  foreign  assist- 
ance in  Nicaragua  can  be  justified  in  light  of  these  various  factors. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Torricelli  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Smith,  do  you  have  any  comment? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  period  since  our  last  hearing  fo- 
cusing on  Nicaragua  which  was  held  last  February  can  probably 
best  be  described  as  tumultuous,  eventful — much  of  it  bad,  and  dis- 
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appointing.  The  February  hearing  was  conducted  in  the  shadow  of 
the  continued  hold  on  U.S.  funds  designated  for  Nicaragua. 

As  you  might  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  24th  I  joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  asking  Secretary  Christopher  to  con- 
tinue the  hold  on  the  $50  million  of  U.S.  assistance  to  that  country, 
in  light  of  the  continuing  political  violence,  corruption,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  resolve  the  confiscated  property  issue. 

Ranking  Member  Ben  Oilman  joined  me  in  late  March  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  noting  that  the  FBI  had  found 
five  fraudulent  Nicaraguan  passports  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  sus- 
pects arrested  in  connection  with  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
World  Trade  Center.  We  were  seeking  a  full  investigation  by  re- 
sponsible law  enforcement  agencies  of  a  possible  link  to  terrorist 
activities,  and  seeking  a  guarantee  that  additional  funds  would  not 
be  released  to  Nicaragua  until  such  an  investigation  had  shown 
that  there  was  no  involvement  by  Nicaraguan  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  there  were  consultations,  as  I  think 
there  ought  to  be,  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  I  realize  that  much  of  the  input  from  fellow  col- 
leagues was  mixed.  The  administration  heard  from  some  to  release 
the  money.  Others  were  saying,  hold  it  longer  and  see  if  additional 
progress  is  accomplished  in  that  country.  I  think  everyone  was  a 
bit  shocked  and  dismayed  when  a  well-stocked  arms  cache  exploded 
in  a  suburb  of  Managua  in  late  May.  I  know  this  member  was  sur- 
prised and  I  am  sure  the  Chairman  was  as  well. 

Hundreds  of  rifles  and  other  weapons,  19  air- to- surface  missiles, 
falsified  passports  and  identity  papers  and  other  documents  expos- 
ing a  multinational  kidnapping  ring  were  exposed  as  a  result  of 
that  bomb  blast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  issues  continue  to  haunt  the  Chamorro  re- 
gime. Our  hope  is  one  of  goodwill  for  President  Chamorro — as  it 
has  been  since  her  winning  the  Presidency.  But,  as  I  have  noted 
in  previous  times  and  you  nave  noted  as  well,  we  must  see  genu- 
ine, authentic  tangible  progress  on  a  whole  host  of  fronts  if  we  are 
to  continue  the  aid,  particularly  ESF  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  also  be  very  mindful  that  there  is  the 
very  real  possibility  of  continued  or  escalated  violence.  A  number 
of  kidnappings  and  other  unconscionable  acts  were  committed  and 
then  exploited  by  Sandinistas  when  they  took  their  own  hostages. 
Both  acts  are  unconscionable  and  ought  to  be  condemned  equally 
because  they  are  violence  against  the  human  person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  human  rights  cases  need  to  be  resolved. 
This  is  a  complicated,  complex  foreign  policy  problem  which  we 
face,  but  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  clear  that  human  rights,  reso- 
lution of  confiscated  properties,  among  other  things  should  be  ad- 
dressed. As  a  footnote,  Mr.  Chairman  when  Antonio  Lacayo  was  in 
town  earlier  this  year,  I  had  asked  him — and  others  joined  me  in 
the  request — if  he  would  permit  a  truth  commission  to  be  config- 
ured. The  commission  would  go  to  Nicaragua  and  attempt  to  lay 
bare  in  an  independent  analysis  the  facts  about  what  has  occurred 
on  a  host  of  fronts. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
configured  such  a  commission,  which  has  been  working.  They  have 
been  on  the  ground  trying  to  sift  through  the  evidence  to  determine 


which  allegations  are  true  and  which  are  false.  Hopefully  the  re- 
port which  they  ultimately  render  will  help  us  in  our  deliberations 
in  determining  what  our  level  of  support  ought  to  be,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  support  at  all. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  look  forward  to  our  discussion. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  put- 
ting together  this  meeting  on  an  issue  that  I  know  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  you  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  concern  to  all  of  us  on  this 
subcommittee  and  to  my  congressional  district.  This  type  of  meet- 
ing has  a  direct  impact  and  you  can  imagine  the  level  of  interest 
that  exists  in  Dade  County  and  all  of  South  Florida  about  the  issue 
of  Nicaragua. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  getting  together 
such  an  impressive  list  of  panelists.  One  is  more  knowledgeable 
than  the  other  one.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  insightful  meeting 
for  all  of  us,  and  I  especially  want  to  welcome  Mr.  Peter 
Sengelmann,  who  is  a  constituent  of  my  congressional  district  and 
the  President  of  the  Committee  to  Recover  Confiscated  American 
Properties  in  Nicaragua. 

I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  talk  about  his  own  particular  situation, 
as  well,  and  how  that  will  impact  on  other  properties. 

I  want  to  thank  Secretary  Watson  as  always  being  very  acces- 
sible and  it  is  always  good  to  hear  from  him  about  all  of  the  events 
in  Latin  America,  especially  Nicaragua.  In  my  community  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  concern  about  this — the  lack  of  reforms,  the  lack  of 
serious  reforms  in  Nicaragua. 

The  promises  of  Violeta  Chamorro,  I  have  often  said,  have  not 
come  to  fruition.  They  have  remained  at  the  level  of  promises  and 
they  have  not  really  been  put  into  practice. 

There  was  a  great  feeling  of  anxiety  before,  but  now  total  disgust 
with  the  lack  of  progress  in  Nicaragua.  Still  the  control  of  the  San- 
dinistas is  very  much  in  evidence  and  a  lot  of  us  are  feeling  strong- 
er and  stronger  in  our  position  that  further  U.S.  aid  to  Nicaragua 
should  be  further  conditioned  upon  true,  true  implementation  of 
the  promised  reforms  that  have  heretofore  gone  unfulfilled.  So  I 
thank  you  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  putting  together  such  a 
great  group  of  panelists,  who;are  the  leading  experts  in  the  United 
States  on  the  issue  of  Nicaragua.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just 
like  to  say,  having  read  the  article  from  National  Review,  that  Sec- 
retary— ex-Secretary  Abrams  wrote  and  having  been  in  Nicaragua 
after  you  were  there,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  well  written  ar- 
ticles I  have  seen.  It  seems  to  me  it  tells  the  story  exactly  the  way 
I  saw  it  down  there.  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  come. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having  him  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  TORRICELLL  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  TORRICELLL  That  is  very  impressive,  Mr.  Ballenger.  I  hope 
you  have  set  a  standard  for  the  committee. 


Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  I  just  want  to  echo  on  what  Congressman 
Ballenger  has  said.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  Mr.  Abrams  here.  We 
don't  agree  on  the  situation  on  further  U.S.  aid  to  Nicaragua,  but 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  him  here  testifying  in  front  of  us. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  to  the  committee.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  us.  We  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony, and  the  judgments  you  have  to  share  with  us  as  we  try  to 
make  this  decision,  the  institution  which  you  serve  and  ours  with 
regard  to  assistance  to  Nicaragua.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALEXAPTOER  F.  WATSON,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Watson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  have  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Watson.  And  if  you  will,  I  would  like  to  present  a  summary 
of  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  join  you  for  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
in  Nicaragua  and  the  policies  that  this  administration  is  imple- 
menting to  advance  democracy  and  human  rights,  encourage  eco- 
nomic development,  protect  property  rights,  and  ensure  regional  se- 
curity. 

The  United  States  and  nascent  Central  American  democracies 
will  pay  a  very  high  cost  should  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  President  Chamorro  fail.  That  is  why  this  administration 
emphasizes  both  strong  support  for  her  government  and  energetic 
efforts  to  foster  internationally  facilitated  political  reconciliation 
among  all  parties. 

We  also  recognize  that  accomplishing  our  objectives  regarding  de- 
mocracy, human  rights,  property,  and  the  economy  depends  on 
Nicaraguans  establishing  the  necessary  political  conditions. 

At  the  inception  of  her  administration,  President  Chamorro  made 
the  very  personal  decision  to  break  with  the  traditions  of  victors 
and  vanquished  in  Nicaragua  and  to  establish  the  principle  that 
her  government  would  seek  national  reconciliation  among  all  sec- 
tors of  the  Nicaraguan  society.  In  retrospect,  an  undesirable  con- 
sequence of  this  policy  of  reconciliation  was  to  leave  control  of  the 
military,  police,  and  intelligence  functions  in  the  hands  of  Sandi- 
nistas, some  of  whom  were  willing  to  abide  by- the  knew  Democratic 
rules  of  Nicaragua. 

Certain  Sandinista  officers  have  failed  to  demonstrate  what  is  a 
requirement  of  democratic  government.  Significant  violations  of 
human  rights  have  occurred  in  Nicaragua  and  investigations  by 
independent  observers  and  by  a  Tripartite  Commission  composed  of 
the  government,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  CIAV  and 
the  Catholic  Church  have  linked  many  of  these  abuses  to  current 
members  of  the  police.  Army  and  intelligence  services. 

In  addition,  the  recent  discoveries  of  clandestine  arms  caches, 
mentioned  by  members  of  the  committee  a  few  minutes  ago,  have 
raised  profound  concerns  in  Nicaragua  and  abroad  over  the  possi- 
bility that  past  links  between  the  Sandinista-controlled  security 


forces  and  international  terrorism  may  have  continued  into  the 
present. 

President  Chamorro  has  recognized  the  corrosive  effects  of  secu- 
rity forces  that  are  out  of  control  and  in  a  courageous  September 
2nd  speech,  delivered  on  Army  Day  before  the  assembled  officer 
corps,  she  announced  her  intention  to  establish  civilian  government 
control  over  the  security  apparatus. 

Her  legal,  constitutional,  and  legitimate  action  initially  provoked 
defiance  from  the  senior  command  of  the  Sandinista  Popular  Army 
called  the  EPS  and  the  FSLN.  This  dangerous  conflict  with  the  se- 
curity forces  is  compoimded  by  other  developments  which  have  con- 
tributed to  further  erosion  of  the  fragile  political  consensus  sup- 
porting Mrs.  Chamorro's  government. 

Nicaragua  faces  simultaneous  political  military  and  economic  cri- 
ses. The  administration  believes  that  the  only  way  solutions  will  be 
found  is  through  the  political  reconciliation  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  FLSN  and  the  UNO.  The  Gk)vernment 
of  Nicaragua  shares  this  perspective  and  launched  an  initiative  to 
begin  talks  on  a  national  accord  among  these  political  actors. 

The  parties  are  in  basic  agreement  on  the  agenda  for  the  talks, 
which  includes  reviving  the  National  Assembly  and  reforming  the 
Constitution.  All  friends  of  Nicaragua  must  support  in  every  way 
possible  further  progress  in  these  talks. 

The  administration's  approach  to  Nicaragua  combines  strong 
support  for  the  legitimately  elected  government  of  President 
Chamorro  with  energetic  efforts  to  foster  internationally  facilitated 
political  reconciliation  among  all  parties.  This  administration  has 
one  simple  message  to  the  parties  in  contention  in  Nicaragua.  Seek 
a  national  accord  through  dialogue  and  compromise  among  your- 
selves. Do  not  seek  the  answers  to  your  problems  in  Washington, 

Political  rivals  must  accept  that  they  bear  joint  and  equal  re- 
sponsibility. In  their  country's  problem,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
moderate  their  personal  and  political  differences  and  labor  pa- 
tiently to  establish  a  consensus  on  Nicaragua's  democratic  future. 

To  the  Chamorro  government  we  offer  our  strong  support  and  en- 
couragement, yet  we  are  also  pressing  it  to  take  actions  that  are 
within  its  authority  on  key  issues,  particularly  civilian  control  over 
the  security  forces,  human  rights,  expropriated  property  and  na- 
tional reconciliation.  To  the  UNO,  we  > have  communicated  our 
strong  support  for  dialogue  with  the  freely  elected  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

UNO  is  mistaken  if  they  hope  that  instead  of  working  with  the 
Chamorro  government  they  can  get  U.S.  support  through  intran- 
sigence. Our  message  to  the  FSLN  is  that  we  will  accept  the  Sandi- 
nista as  a  legitimate  political  force  to  the  extent  they  follow  the 
democratic  rules  of  the  game.  Concretely  this  means  that  the  FSLN 
must  comply  with  the  bold  decisions  announced  by  President 
Chamorro  on  September  2nd  to  establish  civilian  control  over  the 
security  forces. 

These  decisions  include  a  law  setting  term  .limits  for  senior  mili- 
tary officers  including  General  Humberto  Ortega,  the  transfer  of 
the  intelligence  service  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  naming  of  a  ci- 
vilian head  and  an  end  to  the  military  and  police  immunity  by 
eliminating  military  jurisdiction  over  crimes  against  civilians. 


We  agree  with  President  Chamorro's  judgment  that  General 
Ortega's  replacement  as  Army  Commander  is  desirable.  The  sooner 
the  better  so  civilian  control  over  the  military  can  be  achieved.  Our 
policy  goes  beyond  specific  personalities,  however,  and  focuses  on 
the  need  for  broader,  more  profound  and  durable  institutional 
change.  We  have  made  it  clear  we  have  absolutely  no  sympathy  for 
renewed  recourse  to  violence  by  any  group. 

We  are  aware  of  allegations  that  recontra  organizations  may  be 
trying  to  obtain  illegal  support  from  U.S. -based  sympathizers.  We 
issued  a  public  statement  in  June  warning  that  the  United  States 
fully  prepared  to  prosecute  those  who  violate  U.S.  neutrality  and 
related  laws.  I  reiterate  that  pledge  here  today. 

We  are  also  encouraging  a  variety  of  international  actors,  to 
Central  American  Presidents,  to  Governments  of  Spain,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Chile,  and  Venezuela,  the  OAS  Secretary,  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  to  persuade  the  Nicaraguan  parties 
to  cooperate  for  the  sake  of  their  country's  future. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  American  public  would  be  justifi- 
ably alarmed  by  the  suggestion  in  some  news  coverage  of  the  May 
23  arms  cache  explosion  in  Santa  Rosa  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  elements  of  it  may  have  been  connected  to  a  terrorist 
attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center  or  to  a  ring  of  terrorist 
kidnappings  based  in  Nicaragua.  Based  on  preliminary  reports  and 
evidence  available  to  date,  we  are  reasonably  assured  that  the  cur- 
rent Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not  involved  in  such  activities 
and  are  encouraged  by  the  investigation  it  is  carrying  out  with  the 
assistance  from  a  U.S.  interagency  team  and  investigators  from 
Mexico,  Spain  and  Venezuela. 

Over  7,000  separate  documents  have  been  recovered  and  are  un- 
dergoing detailed  examination  by  the  Department  of  the  Defense 
and  other  investigative  agencies  here  in  the  United  States.  Inves- 
tigators have  determined  that  11  of  the  19  surface-to-air  missiles 
found  in  the  Santa  Rosa  cache  mentioned  by  Congressman  Smith 
came  from  EPS  stocks.  In  addition,  we  are  concerned  about  the  lo- 
cations of  over  100  surface-to-air  missiles  that  were  originally  in 
EPS  stocks,  but  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  We  will  return  to  the 
Congress  with  a  complete  report  on  the  arms  cache  investigation 
when  it  has  advanced  further. 

The  United  States  continues  to  press  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua to  resolve  U.S.  citizen  property  claims  more  expeditiously. 
We  recently  established  a  knew  foreign  service  officer  position  in 
the  embassy  dedicated  exclusively  to  this  issue.  Nicaragua  has  also 
set  up  comprehensive  institutional  mechanisms  for  resolving  prop- 
erty claims.  To  date,  119  U.S.  citizen  property  claims  have  been 
fully  or  substantially  resolved  out  of  a  total  of  1,222  properties  in 
dispute. 

Five  American  citizens  have  had  all  of  their  claims  resolved  com- 
pletely; 18  U.S.  citizens  have  accepted  bond  compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nicaragua  has  critical  need  of  external  assistance 
to  shore  up  its  economy  and  to  help  consolidate  its  democracy.  The 
same  time  and  while  recognizing  how  difficult  the  problems  are,  we 
look  to  the  Chamorro  administration  for  decisive  leadership  in  the 
areas  I  have  discussed  here  today.  External  aid  alone  cannot  sus- 
tain or  ensure  the  success  of  the  Chamorro  Government.  As  you 


know,  budgetary  pressures  and  knew  demands  for  foreign  aid  make 
the  near  term  outlook  for  U.S.  assistance  especially  bleak. 

Nicaragua  simply  must  generate  and  those  who  invest  there, 
Nicaraguans  and  foreign  investors  alike,  confidence  that  the  coun- 
try is  on  the  right  path  economically  and  politically.  As  President 
Chamorro  moves  to  implement  her  public  commitments  to  the  Nic- 
araguan  people,  we  will  consult  with  the  Congress  concerning  any 
release  of  our  fiscal  year  1993  economic  support  funds. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  the  bilateral  assistance  we  can  offer, 
while  highly  important,  is  dwarfed  by  the  approximately  $130  mil- 
lion in  multilateral  and  other  donor  assistance  which  is  linked  to 
the  conclusion  of  an  Enhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Facility, 
ESAF,  for  Nicaragua  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  the  pending  trilateral  talks  will  estab- 
lish a  new  consensus  among  the  government,  the  FSLN,  and  UNO 
about  the  direction  of  Nicaraguan  and  social  and  economic  policy. 
We  believe  that  such  a  problem  should  aim  at  reactivation  of  pro- 
duction in  Nicaragua  and  address  the  dire  conditions  now  prevail- 
ing in  rural  areas. 

Nicaragua's  leaders  of  all  political  persuasions  need  to  under- 
stand that  two  paths  lie  before  them.  With  a  broad  national  con- 
sensus and  the  political  will  to  advance  Nicaragua's  commitments 
in  the  areas  of  democracy  and  human  rights,  protection  of  property 
rights,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  and  economic  reactivation, 
Nicaraguans  will  find  the  United  States  and  the  international  com- 
munity ready  to  work  in  an  effective  partnership  to  help  their 
country  succeed. 

Absent  consensus  and  political  will,  international  engagement  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  reduced  and  that  nation  will  postpone  the  day 
when  it  truly  completes  its  transition  to  democratic  norms  and  sets 
the  foundation  to  long-term  prosperity.  The  administration  appre- 
ciates the  leadership  this  subcommittee  has  shown  in  the  public 
discussion  of  these  issues  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
to  help  Nicaraguans  build  a  democratic  society. 

I  will  be  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to  ask  any  questions  you 
or  members  of  your  subcommittee  may  have.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  V^atson  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your 
statement  and  the  analysis  you  have  provided.  Give  me  your  sense 
of  the  economic  circumstances  we  are  now  facing  in  Nicaragua  as 
we  evaluate  our  relative  displeasure  or  pleasure  with  political 
progress  in  Nicaragua,  how  we  balance  that  against  the  financial 
realities  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  their  abilities  to  sus- 
tain the  economy. 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  crisis  in  Nica- 
ragua is  acute  and  profound.  Growth  is  virtually  nonexistent.  It 
may  even  be  negative  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Foreign  ex- 
change reserves  are  very  low.  People  talk  about  reserves  sufficient 
for  only  a  few  weeks  more. 

Unemployment  is  high.  Poverty  in  the  rural  areas  is  serious.  The 
crisis  is  extreme. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  For  the  longer  term  has  there  been  any  progress 
at  all  to  attract  foreign  investment? 
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Mr.  Watson.  Not  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to  touch 
upon  that  in  my  brief  remarks  here.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
until  the  government  and  the  other  parties  in  the  internal  political 
struggle  there  manage  to  resolve  their  differences  and  set  a  course 
of  action  to  deal  effectively  with  those  issues  that  I  mentioned,  par- 
ticularly control  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  security  forces,  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  and  effective  action  on  expropriated  property 
and  guarantee  of  property  rights,  as  well  as  sustained  economic 
policies,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  attract  investment.  At  least 
that  is  what  the  record  would  indicate  so  far. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLi.  The  consequences  of  not  providing  the  assist- 
ance, I  assume,  are  the  impact  on  the  value  of  currency  and  the 
inability  to  further  import  essentials  which  would  happen  almost 
immediately? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes.  There  will  be  an  import  bind  almost  imme- 
diately, yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Does  this  go  to  the  issue  of  food  and  other  es- 
sentials? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

Although  we  have  been  providing  and  some  others  have  been 
providing  food  assistance  to  Nicaragua,  it  is  certainly 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Independent  of  this  process. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes.  It  is  not  to  meet  overall  need. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Let  me  review  the  several  specifics  of  issues 
that  we  have  previously  used  to  measure  in  your  remarks  outlined 
with  regard  to  the  relationship.  The  question  of  the  national  rec- 
onciliation talk  also  with  the  legislative  leadership,  whatever  frus- 
trations they  revealed,  give  me  your  estimation  of  their  status. 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  there  have  been  three  sets 
of  bilateral  talks  going  on,  but  the  trilateral  talks  have  not  really 
begun  yet,  and  that  is  partly  because  the  UNO  opposition  has  said 
they  first  want  to  work  out  some  arrangements  with  the  govern- 
ment before  joining  in  talks  in  which  the  Sandinistas  would  also 
participate. 

It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  ascribe  responsibility  to  one  party  or 
another 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  suppose  that  is  my  point.  The  responsibility, 
appears  to  me,  Mrs.  Chamorro  had  was  to  engage  in  the  discus- 
sions on  a  good  faith  basis  and  seek  resolution.  We  cannot  expect 
her  to  have  succeeded  if  that  indeed  was  not  possible  in  her  own 
judgment,  but  in  your  estimation  did  she  meet  the  mark  of  having 
approached  them  in  good  faith  and  continued  to  approach  them  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  she  has.  I  was  talking  with 
her  about  this  in  New  York  last  week  in  the  margins  of  the  general 
assembly  and  that  is  one  of  the  points  that  I  and  others  in  our 
meetings  with  her  stressed,  and  she  indicated  very  much  a  willing- 
ness to  continue  and  press  as  hard  as  possible.  She  understands, 
as  least  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  she  understands  the  absolute  essen- 
tial nature  of  getting  the  National  Assembly  functioning  again  be- 
cause many  of  the  things  they  want  to  do  can  only  be  done  with 
the  passage  of  legislation,  so  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  overcome 
any  impasse  and  get  the  National  Assembly  functioning.  It  is  a 


question  of  working  through  the  differences  between  the  parties  to 
arrive  at  that  end.  Only  the  Nicaraguans  can  do  that. 

In  my  own  view,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  which  particular 
position  to  take  on  any  particular  issue.  They  have  to  work  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  to  get  their  national  institutions  functioning 
again. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLi.  As  you  know,  that  has  been  my  judgment  as 
long  as,  indeed,  they  were  making  an  effort.  It  appears  to  me  that 
has  occurred. 

On  the  question  of  the  former  contras  and  Sandinista  fighters  to 
return  to  civilian  life  and  have  their  promises  fulfilled  in  land  and 
resources,  the  inability  of  this  to  happen  and  the  consequence  that 
they  engaged  in  periodic  fighting,  is  this  exercise  of  bad  faith  in  the 
promises  that  were  made  or  simply  an  inability  to  have  the  re- 
sources to  fulfill  what  was  seen  as  commitments  to  them? 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  our  judgment  is  that  the  Chamorro  adminis- 
tration has  not  met  all  its  obligations  to  the  former  combatants  of 
the  national  resistance.  I  do  not  ascribe  that  generally  to  bad  faith 
but  rather  the  inability  to  meet  the  commitments  that  she  made. 
It  is  absolutely  essential,  though,  that  further  progress  be  made 
there. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Some  of  this  should  be  no  more  than  distribut- 
ing land.  I  understand  the  limit  of  the  financial  resources  and  why 
some  things  cannot  occur,  but,  indeed,  in  the  actual  providing  of 
land  for  people  to  see  their  own  way,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
there  is  a  reason  consistent  with  good  faith  not  to  have  acted. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  mean  I  think  that  they  have  provided  land,  but 
not  at  the  pace  that  they — that  is  necessary  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Let  me  move  on  to  the  case  of  the  confiscated 
property.  You  cite  119  properties  have  been  returned?  Returned  or 
compensated  for. 

Mr.  Watson.  Cases  have  been  resolved  in  one  fashion  or  another. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLi.  One  fashion  or  another. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Out  of  1,000. 

Mr.  Watson.  1,022  is  our  account  of  the  number  of  claims.  Some 
American  citizens  have  multiple  claims,  so  there  are  fewer  Amer- 
ican citizens  involved. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  The  thousand  includes  people  who  have  U.S. 
citizenship,  should  have  had  it  at  some  point  during  the  process. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  It  is  the  latter.  The  broader  category  at  some 
point  have  had  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  think  that  is  correct,  sir,  I  have  to  double-check 
that  for  you. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Is  there  a  standard  measure  of  compensation 
that  is  being  used  here?  Government  bonds,  cash  payments,  other 
properties?  Or  does  each  appear  to  be  a  unique  settlement? 

Mr.  Watson.  Each  case  is  a  unique  settlement  and  we  have  had 
some  significant  ones  happen  recently.  The  largest  single  claim, 
Rosario  Mining,  over  $20  million  was  settled.  I  gather  Rosario  Min- 
ing is  interested  in  continuing  to  do  mining  in  Nicaragua. 
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Just  last  week  a  major  case  involving  a  citizen  named  Richard 
Bell  was  resolved.  I  believe  he  received  something  around  $6  mil- 
lion in  one  way  or  another  and  he  expressed  to  our  people,  at  least, 
satisfaction  with  the  Nicaraguan  process  for  handling  this,  particu- 
larly compared  with  his  experiences  in  some  other  country  also. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  If  you  want  people  who  are  dissatisfied,  I  can 
give  you  my  sheets  of  people  who  call  me  from  Miami. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  am  sure  there  are. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  will  ask  you  two  final  questions  and  I  will 
yield.  Ms.  Chamorro's  announcements  that  she  is  placing  the  intel- 
ligence service  under  civilian  control  in  her  recent  speech,  has  that 
occurred? 

Mr.  Watson.  She  signed  a  decree  on  that  day  which  makes  this 
happen,  but  the  actual  implementation  of  that  decree  has  not  oc- 
curred as  yet. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  How  do  you  account  for  that. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yet  I  was  told  just  today  if  I  may,  sir,  that  our  Am- 
bassador in  Nicaragua,  John  Maisto  was  told  that  she  will  an- 
nounce by  the  end  of  next  week  the  name  of  the  civilian  individual 
who  will  take  over  this  intelligence  service. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Was  the  decree  not  immediately  self-executing? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  have  not  examined  the  text  of  the  decree.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  was  to  take  place  immediately,  yet  it  has  not 
actually  been  implemented.  The  key  thing  is  to  get  tnis  new  indi- 
vidual in  charge  of  it  and  have  him  or  her  restructure  the  organiza- 
tion and  move  it  under  the  Presidency  and  out  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  arms  cache  for  a 
minute.  I  know  Mr.  Smith  will  continue  with  this.  The  passports 
that  have  been  found,  is  it  your  understanding  that  the  dates  on 
those  passports,  the  ones  previously  known  and  found  during  this 
recent  revelation,  do  they  predate  the  Chamorro  government  or  any 
of  them  raise  the  question  of  whether  they  were  still  being  issued 
after  the  elections? 

Mr.  Watson.  If  you  are  referring  to  the  passport,  the  Nicaraguan 
passport,  because  in  the  cache  a  lot  of  the  passports  of  other  coun- 
tries, including 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  understand  that  I  am  not  concerned  about 
which  countries'  passports  there  were,  but  whether  there  was  an 
illegal  passport  operation  that  apparently  was  still  producing  them 
after  the  date  Mrs.  Chamorro  took  power. 

Now,  if  you  answer  individually  both  with  regard  to  those 
stamped  Nicaragua  and  those  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Watson.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  don't  have — I  am  not  privy 
yet  to  the  results  of  the  investigation,  as  I  said  in  my  statement. 
As  soon  as  we  get  the  full  results  we  will  come  back  to  you.  But 
one  group  of  passports  that  was  of  concern  and  maybe  you  are  re- 
ferring to  them  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  those  that  were  found 
in  an  apartment  in  Brooklyn  of  Mr.  Elgabrowny,  who  was  allegedly 
involved  in  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  And  those  dates  were  before  Ms.  Chamorro;  is 
that  accurate? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  dates  are,  but  the 
passports  are  legitimate  passports  and  they  were — and  the  inves- 
tigators have  found  no  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  government  in 
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the  issuance  of  those  passports.  They  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
false  documents  and  obtained  through  a  travel  agency  in  normal 
procedure.  There  was  no  procedural  complicity  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Do  you  have  any  reason  not  to  be  pleased  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  with  the  investiga- 
tion that  is  taking  place  either  in  New  York  or  with  regard  to  the 
exploding  arms  cache? 

Mr.  Watson.  Our  people  who  have  been  working  on  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  New  York  tragedy  hav^  been  extremely  pleased  with 
the  cooperation. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLl.  How  about  the  overall  effort  with  regard  to 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Watson.  Our  Interagency  Council,  who  has  gone  to  Nica- 
ragua twice  and  is  now  down  there  again  today  for  tne  third  time 
has  been  very  pleased  with  the  cooperation  they  have  received. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  The  facility  that  exploded,  do  you  have  a  belief 
as  to  where  principal  responsibility  lay  at  the  time  of  the  explosion 
within  the  armed  forces  of  Nicaragua  for  that — for  the  security  of 
that  facility? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  armed  forces  se- 
curity of  that  facility.  That  facility,  the  weapons  in  that  arms  cache 
belonged  to  a  Salvadorian  group,  the  FPL. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  The  news  report  indicated  it  was  being  guarded 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Was  that  not  accurate? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  But  once  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  soon  as  we  get  the  full  results  of  the  investigation  that  our 
folks  have  been  working  on  and  they  go  through  all  these  7,000 
documents  and  other  things,  we  will  be  right  up  here  and  brief  you 
fully. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  What  is  the  timing  you  would  anticipate  we 
would  see  some  conclusion  to  the  investigation  of  the  arms  cache? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  wish  I  could  be  precise,  but  that  really  depends 
on  the  investigation. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Would  you  be  imprecise?  Give  me  your  sense? 
Is  this  weeks,  months,  is  it  relevant  to  the  timing  when  we  have 
to  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  would  think  weeks  and  what  I  will  undertake  to 
do  is  get  in  touch  with  the  Defense  Department  and  others  who  are 
handling  them,  let  them  know  of  your  interest,  ask  them  how  long 
they  think  it  will  take  and  get  back  up  to  the  members  of  your 
staff. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  They  know  of  our  interest.  What  they  may  have 
no  sense  of  is  the  importance  this  judgment  is  going  to  have,  I 
think,  on  the  positions  we  take  with  regard  to  Nicaraguan  assist- 
ance, both  in  releasing  current  funds  and  authorizing  future  funds. 
I  think  that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  have  been  very  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  in  Nicaragua. 

For  those  who  oppose  the  contra  war,  a  sense  of  national  respon- 
sibilities, perhaps  those  who  did  not  in  equal  sense  that  we  wanted 
to  be  part  of  patiently  helping  to  fashion  a  solution  in  Nicaragua. 
And  so  it  was  national  reconciliation,  the  failure  to  compensate  in 
a  timely  basis  or  to  incorporate  former  fighters  into  civilian  society, 
there  has  been  great  patience. 
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The  question  of  the  countenance  of  a  passport  forgery  ring  or  the 
shipping  of  arms  or  continued  kidnapping  activities  goes  beyond 
any  sense  of  responsibility.  It  isn't  only  a  question  of  whether  it 
was  operated  by  authority  in  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Nicaraguan  Government  knew  or  by  any 
reasonable  standard  should  have  known  that  those  operations  were 
taking  place. 

As  you  know  in  the  past,  I  have  urged  continued  assistance  in 
spite  of  my  disappointments  because  I  don't  want  to  see  the  United 
States  be  party  to  an  economic  collapse  in  Nicaragua  and  have  the 
poor  disproportionately  suffer,  as  undoubtedly  they  would,  but  in- 
deed this  has  gone  too  far  and  Mrs.  Chamorro's  government  should 
be  on  notice  that  even  those  who  have  been  among  their  best 
friends  willing  to  find  them  not  simply  in  silence,  but  on  the  other 
side,  if  this  issue  isn't  explained,  isn't  resolved,  and  we  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  results. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

I  will  pick  up  where  the  Chairman  left  off  with  regards  to  the 
arms  cache  and  the  bomb  blast  that  occurred  in  Santa  Rosa.  One 
of  the  concerns  many  of  us  had  immediately  after  the  explosion 
was  that  there  was  no  immediate  access  to  the  site  by  impartial 
investigators,  be  they  Interpol  or  any  other  investigative  organiza- 
tion which  could  sift  through  the  evidence  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
way. 

The  problem  was  that  the  Sandinistas,  and  possibly  others,  ap- 
parently had  immediate  access  to  the  site.  That  begs  the  question 
whether  or  not  certain  evidence  could  have  been  removed  before 
impartial  investigators  had  access.  While  the  Grovernment  is  now 
very  responsive  in  cooperating,  it  seems  that  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  truth  missed  a  very  vital  window  of  opportunity,  when 
access  to  the  site  should  have  been  restricted  to  proper  investiga- 
tors. Would  you  agree  with  that  assessment?  . 

Mr.  Watson.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  concern,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Two  or  three  times  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony 
that  the  government,  based  on  primary  analysis,  did  not  have  com- 
plicity with  the  arms  cache.  What  about  the  Sandinistas,  is  there 
any  evidence  suggesting  that  they  or  some  other  group  inside  of 
Nicaragua  had  access? 

Mr.  Watson.  Evidence  available  to  me  does  not  indicate  that  as 
yet,  but  very,  frankly,  we  find  it  incredible,  literally  incredible  to 
think  that  an  arms  cache  like  that  plus  the  others — remember  the 
investigation  of  this  one  has  revealed  over  20  other  arms  caches, 
including  some  belonging  to  Guatemalan  guerrilla  organizations 
could  have  existed  inside  of  Nicaragua  during  the  Sandinista  au- 
thoritarian rule  without  the  knowledge  of  elements  at  least,  at 
least  elements  of  the  security  services  at  that  time. 

There  is  no  indication,  as  far  as  I  can  tell  so  far  from  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  shared  with  me  that  elements  of  the — of  Mrs. 
Chamorro's  government  were  aware  of  this.  But  the  question  is, 
you  know,  did  the  Sandinistas  when  they  were  running  the  country 
know  about  this  and,  well,  I  don't  think  there  is  direct  evidence 
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yet.  It  is  just  incredible  to  believe  this  could  have  existed  in  a  coun- 
try like  that  without  the  knowledge  of  at  least  some  elements  of 
the  security  service. 

Mr.  Smith.  Plus  we  have  the  circumstantial  evidence,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  The  Post  reports  that  Tomas  Borge  showed  up  in  his  pa- 
jamas immediately  after  the  blast  occurred  so  there  would  at  least 
be  some  reason  to  have  suspicion  regarding  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Tripartite  Commission  named  a  number  of 
Army  police  and  paramilitary  personnel  as  responsible  for  murders 
of  resistance  members.  Police  members  were  placed  on  paid  vaca- 
tions, it  is  my  understanding,  and  no  member  of  the  Army  has 
been  suspended  even  though  Mr.  Lacayo  has  told  some  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  administration  that  all  Army  members  named 
by  the  Tripartite  Commission  have  been  suspended. 

Have  members  of  the  Army  that  were  named  by  the  commission, 
been  suspended  to  your  knowledge?  How  many  have  been  pros- 
ecuted or  are  in  the  process  of  being  prosecuted,  with  evidence 
gathered?  How  many  are  in  jail  as  a  result  of  those  murders? 

Mr.  Watson.  Congressman  Smith,  this,  for  me,  is  one  of  the  sin- 
gle most  serious  problems  we  are  facing.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
crisis  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  the  impunity  of  the  armed  forces.  The  Tri- 
partite Commission,  which  even  includes  the  government,  is  basi- 
cally a  grand  jury  looking  at  evidence  produced  by  the  OAS-CIAV 
and  others.  It  comes  to  a  conclusion  in  a  relatively  small  number 
of  cases  and  presents  these  names  and  nothing  happens,  particu- 
larly in  the  Army. 

My  information  here  is  that  the  Army,  the  EPS,  exonerated  8  of 
the  10  that  were  mentioned  in  the  commission's  first  report  and  we 
have  no  information  on  the  fate  of  the  remaining  two.  And  we  are 
continuing  to  press  the  government  every  day  on  this  issue.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  we  have  raised  most  energetically  with  Mrs. 
Chamorro  in  New  York  and  we  also  would  like  to  have  the  second 
report  produced  by  the  Tripartite  Commission  which  dealt  with  18 
cases,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  made  public  as  well.  But  this  is — this 
is  really  at  the  heart. 

You  have  almost  a  state  within  a  State  and  it  goes  not  only  to 
the  civilian  control  of  the  country  but  also  to  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  Nicaragua.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mrs.  Chamorro 
herself  personally  is  a  full  respecter  of  human  rights  and  yet  the 
situation  is  being  tolerated  in  which  these  kinds  of  things  go  on 
without  effective  action  being  taken.  We  are  pressing  them  as  hard 
as  we  can  on  this. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  that  and  encourage  you  in  to  keep  press- 
ing on  that.  One  of  the  things  that  greatly  disturbed  me  to  learning 
that  the  Tripartite  Commission  has  been,  in  a  sense,  hitting  a  brick 
wall  as  soon  as  anybody  associated  with  the  military  or  security 
forces  was  implicated.  The  cases  go  no  further.  My  hope  is  that  this 
will  change  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  administration  is  pressing 
hard  on  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  dollars — I  am 
not  certain  about  the  actual  amount — are  there  monies  still  in  the 
pipeline? 

Mr.  Watson.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  ESF. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Watson.  I  think  the  original  sum  was  $50  milHon.  I  think 
with  the  rescission  and  things  we  have  had  to  take  it,  I  guess, 
down  to  about  40,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  down.  That  is  the  figure 
we  are  working  with. 

Mr.  Smith.  So,  $40  milHon  is  still  being  held. 

Mr.  Watson.  It  is  the  entire  fiscal  year  1993  amount. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  sense  within  the  administration  of  what 
will  be  done  with  that  money  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Watson.  No  decision  has  been  made  yet.  We  are  pressing 
the  government  for  action  on  the  areas  that  I  mention,  including 
the  ones  you  have  mentioned.  And  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  be- 
fore any  decision  is  taken  we  will  be  coming  up  here  and  consulting 
with  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  and  look  forward  to  that  consultation.  I 
think  it  is  very  important,  especially  considering  the  language  Mr. 
Helms  and  Mr.  Leahy  have  both  affixed  to  different  pieces  of  legis- 
lation conditioning  fiscal  year  1994  dollars.  Certainly  that  language 
should  provide  some  guidance  to  the  administration  where  the 
House  and  Senate  are. 

We  have  tried  to  include  language  in  the  House  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Rules  Committee  knocked  me  down  when  I  tried  to 
offer  some  conditionality.  It  is  important  that  there  is,  I  think,  a 
bipartisan  consensus  that  we  need  to  see  substantial  progress. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  read  and  studied  the  language 
produced  in  the  Senate  in  the  appropriations  legislation  and  we 
will  follow  it  very,  very  closely.  In  fact,  we  agree,  in  essence,  with 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  conclude  my  comments  or  questions,  because 
I  know  the  Chairman  has  been  very  kind  with  the  more  than  5 
minutes  that  I  have  received  here. 

With  respect  to  the  confiscated  properties  get  conflicting  reports. 
I  have  heard  some  very  good  things  about  Carlos  Garcia  who  is 
working  very,  very  hard  in  our  embassy  in  Managua.  On  this  issue, 
there  seems  to  be  a  real  sense  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  speaking  in  one  accord  that  this  issue  has  to  be  re- 
solved. 

You  mentioned  a  number  of  cases  to  Chairman  Torricelli,  that 
have  been  resolved  through  either  bonds  or  some  other  mechanism. 
I  suspect  not  many  of  those  were  the  actual  return  of  property. 
Last  year  I  remember  reading  a  detailed  record  written  by  Mr. 
Helms'  staff  which  was  replete  with  a  "who's  who"  in  Nicaraguan 
Government,  and  the  properties  they  had  confiscated  and  still  pos- 
sessed. 

How  do  the  number  of  cases  resolved  match  up  with  that  list  pro- 
duced by  the  staff  of  Mr.  Helms? 

Mr.  Watson.  This  is  the  list  of  properties  that  belong  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  are  being  expropriated  and  are  being  used  by  the 
Nicaraguan 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  not  just  American  citizens.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  Nicaraguan  citizens  as  well.  But,  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  list  was  like  a  who's  who  of  Government  officials  who  were  liv- 
ing in  stolen  properties.  The  question  arises,  as  we  seek  to  promote 
some  resolution,  hopefully  those  cases  would  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
solved, setting  the  stage  mr  all  others  that  follow. 
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Mr.  Watson.  Well,  while  we  are  concerned  with  expropriation  by 
the,  in  this  case,  the  Nicaraguan  Government  of  the  properties  be- 
longing to  Nicaraguans,  our  real  concern  is  with  property  that  be- 
longs to  Americans.  I  believe  there  are  40  such  properties.  Just 
yesterday  our  new  Ambassador  in  Managua,  John  Maisto,  raised 
this  question  very,  very  firmly  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  said  that  he — precisely  what  you  have  just  said,  that  certainly 
it  should  serve  as  an  example  and  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith  if 
the  government  would  find  a  way  to  abandon  these  properties  if 
they  can. 

Some  of  them  may  be  damaged,  but  in  some  way  deal  effectively 
with  these  cases  of  property  that  is  belonging  to  American  citizens 
quickly  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  that.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the  record,  could 
the  department  go  through  this  list  which  I  am  sure  is  in  your 
files.  Keeping  track  of  how  these  are  being  resolved  will,  I  think, 
serve  as  a  barometer  and  a  harbinger  of  how  this  ultimately  will 
be  resolved.  I  think  we  should  suggest  to  our  word  in  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government  that  an  excellent  example  can  be  set  by  resolv- 
ing these  cases  immediately.  Thank  you  and  yield  back. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Secretary,  good  afternoon.  Last  week  you 
placed  a  new  condition  on  U.S.  aid  to  Nicaragua  and  however  these 
apply,  I  understand  it,  to  fiscal  year  1994  assistance. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Now,  we  still  have  $40  million  in  that  pipeline 
in  terms  of  assistance;  is  that  about  right. 

Mr.  Watson.  In  the  ESF  account  the  entire  amount  for  fiscal 
year  1993  is  about  $40  million  now.  There  are  other  accounts,  but 
the  ESF  account  is  $40  million. 

Mr.  Menendez.  How  much  do  all  other  accounts  add  up  to,  then, 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Watson.  Let's  see,  for  the — I  think  I  have  got  some  numbers 
here,  if  you  will  give  me  a  second  to  find  them.  The  total  of  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1993  was  the  figures  I  have  here  from  AID  is 
$101.5  million,  but  that  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  $10  million, 
as  the  ESF  is  no  longer  $50  million,  it  is  now  $40  million.  Of  that, 
development  assistance  is  $32 V2  million,  and  PL-480,  $19  million 
and  the  remaining  $40  million  would  be  ESF. 

Mr.  Menendez.  OK.  Now,  is  it  also  fair  to  say  that  Nicaragua 
is  about  to  run  out  of  financial  reserves? 

Mr.  Watson.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Menendez.  So  if  that  is  the  case,  that  means  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  the  State  Department  will  be  making  rounds  seek- 
ing to  ask  for  money  and  what  we  will  hear,  I  assume,  is  that  we 
have  heard  that  the  government  is  making  progress  and  so  there- 
fore we  should  cut  a  cneck. 

Now,  I  stated  at  a  previous  hearing  that  we  have,  I  believe,  not 
much  to  show  for  U.S.  aid  to  Nicaragua  which  is  almost  $1  billion 
over  the  period  of  time  since  1989,  almost  700  dollars  per  capita 
per  Nicaraguan  in  the  country.  And  the  question  is  while  we  con- 
tinue to  finance  out  of  U.S.  dollars  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ment, where  is  it  that  we  are  going — ^how  far  down  the  road  is  this 
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national  reconciliation?  For  3  years  has  there  not  been  enough  time 
to  build  institutions  that  in  fact  can  make  our  dollars  work  toward 
this  national  reconciliation? 

Where  are  we  at  in  this  process?  I  am  trying  to  get  some  sense 
here  as  to  how — ^how,  other  than  we  continue  to  hear  we  are  mak- 
ing progress,  so  let's  give — let's  cut  another  check,  trying  to  get 
some  baseline  as  to  where  we  test  to  continue  to  go  with  this  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Watson.  Congressman,  I  certainly  share  your  frustration, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  draw  any  conclusions  yet  in  the  process. 
And  I  didn't  mean  to  imply  that  in  my  testimony. 

And  I  think  that  for  many  months,  at  least  in  the  months  that 
I  have  been  in  working  preparing  to  go  assume  this  position  and 
after  I  took  it,  my  judgment  would  be  not  much  was  taking  place. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  that  speech  that  President  Chamorro 
made  before  the  assembled  officer  corps  on  September  2nd  was  a 
very  dramatic  step  in  terms  of  her  exerting  leadership  again  and 
doing  it  right  in  the  face  of  the  most  difficult  group  she  has  to  deal 
with  and  start  to  go  define  the  national  debate. 

And  what  we  are  hoping  is,  and  what  we  are  expecting  is  she 
will  take  steps  in  the  very  near  future  to  implement  those  decisions 
that  is  she  announced  and  she  refers  to  them  as  commitments  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people  and  that  is  how  I  refer  to  them  in  my  testi- 
mony because  that  is  how  I  think  we  should  view  them. 

Now,  she  claims  that  her  efforts  to  move  forward  on  this  were 
perturbed  by  these  terrible  strikes  they  had  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
which  cost  them  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  difficulties. 

So  I  think  that  her  resolve  now  has  been  more  effectively  mani- 
fested than  in  the  past  by  what  she  did  on  September  2nd.  Another 
thing  that  is  important,  I  think,  is  that  double  hostage  taking  that 
was  mentioned  by  members  of  the  committee,  I  think  scared  people 
in  Nicaragua.  They  are  starting  to  look  over  the  abyss.  They  can 
see  where  their  country  is  going,  if  they  don't  get  their  act  together 
and  start  cooperating.  I  think  that  has  given  new  incentive  to  the 
process  of  dialog. 

We  have  seen  people  who  did  not  ever  dialogue  before,  members 
of  the  UNO  and  the  leaders  of  the  Sandinista  groups  talking  to- 
gether for  the  first  time.  Now,  whether  these  will  come  to  anything 
or  not  we  don't  know.  We  certainly  hope  they  will.  We  expect  they 
will.  We  urge  that  they  do  and  we  urge  that  they  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. Put  aside  their  personal  jealousy  and  get  that  national  as- 
sembly working  and  get  on  with  the  nation's.  Dusiness  and  we  are 
appealing  to  everybody  with  influence  in  Nicaragua  to  press 
these — this  point  on  anyone  that  they  can  talk  to  there. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Well,  we  have  heard  before  that  President 
Chamorro's  resolve  is  there,  but  now  the  question  is,  after  3  years, 
are  there  institutions  set  up  by  which  in  fact  our  dollars  can  in  fact 
work  toward  the  successful  resolution  of  that  national  reconcili- 
ation? One  thing  is  resolve;  the  other  thing  is  having  had  the  time 
to  set  up  a  process  and  institutions  to  make  it  work,  and  I  dare 
say  that  I  don't  see  the  institutions  that  will  make  it  work  after 
3  years. 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  Congressman  Menendez,  the  fundamental 
problem  is  the  broader  political  one  that  I  have  just  been  mention- 
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ing.  Our  programs  have  been  working  with  free  labor  unions,  sup- 
porting human  rights  groups,  two  human  rights  groups,  working  to 
support  freedom  of  the  press,  helping  other  NGO's,  helping  eco- 
nomic reactivation  and  health,  and  trying  to  focus  on  the  welfare 
of  the  poorest  elements  of  the  society  and  to  help  build  the  institu- 
tions vital  to  a  democratic  society. 

But  I  think  that  you  have  a  very  valid  point.  Without  national 
consensus,  at  least  on  the  general  goals  of  policy  and  a  willingness 
to  work  together  at  the  highest  political  level,  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance does  not  bear  the  fruit  that  it  should. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Let  me  turn  to  another  question.  Earlier  this 
year  when  the  Chairman  had  a  hearing,  we  raised  the  question  of 
General  Ortega's  replacement  as  the  army  commander.  Let  me — 
and  my  sense  of  it,  that  it  was  coming. 

Now  I  read  in  your  statement  on  page  8  that  in  this  regard 
President  Chamorro  has  made  her  speech,  and  this  is  going  to 
come  next  year,  that  she  is  going  to  make  her  announcement  next 
year.  One  is  why  next  year,  and,  two,  is  when  next  year? 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  Congressman  Menendez,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  and  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind,  that  Or- 
tega has  to  go  and  he  even  agreed  to  go  by  late  1995.  As  I  said 
in  my  statement,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  sooner  the  better, 
because  that  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  armed  forces  is  crucial 
to  the  democratic  society.  The  armed  forces  doesn't  belong  to  any 
person;  no  one  has  a  right  to  stay  forever  in  a  position.  They  should 
move  on  rapidly.  It  should  be  a  rotation  of  officers  through  the  key 
positions. 

Now,  what  she  did  in  her  speech  on  September  2,  and  got  a  great 
resistance  from  Ortega,  was  to  move  that  up,  so  that  she  said  he 
v/ill  be  leaving  next  year.  She  has  not  told  us  when  next  year. 
There  have  been  various  rumors.  I  didn't  give  any  of  them  cre- 
dence, so  we  don't  know  when  she  will  be  doing  it  next  year,  but 
she  said  next  year. 

But  what  they  told  our  Ambassador  yesterday,  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  security  intelligence  service,  removing  Lenin  Cema,  who 
is  a  human  rights  violator  by  anybody's  standards,  and  having  him 
replaced  by  a  civilian  will  take  place  no  later  than  the  end  of  next 
week. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Well,  I  guess  that  the  compromise  might  be  De- 
cember 31,  1994,  in  which  case  we  would  almost  hit  the  1995  dead- 
line. 

Let  me  ask  you  this — I  have  many  questions,  but  since  there  are 
other  members,  let  me  ask  you  this  one  last  question.  With  ref- 
erence to  our  statement  about  our  categorization  of  the  cooperation 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  has  given  us  on  the  questions  of 
possible  links  to  terrorism,  where  have  we  drawn  that  information 
from  in  the  Nicaraguan  Government? 

Mr.  Watson.  From  our  investigators,  sir. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Where  have  they  drawn  that  information  from  in 
terms  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government? 

Mr.  Watson.  What  I  was  trying  to  say  was  that  our  people  who 
have  been  investigating  both  the  connection  of  the  passports  found 
in  Elgabrowny's  apartment  around  the  World  Trade  Center,  and 
also  our  investigative  team  has  been  three  times  in   Nicaragua 
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working  on  the  arms  cache,  those  people  are  reporting  back,  they 
have  had  excellent  cooperation  from  the  Nicaraguans. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Yes,  but  who  within  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
are  they  saying  that  they  are  having  excellent  cooperation  with? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  can't  tell  you  everyone  they  have  worked  with, 
but  they  have  said  that  they  have  gotten  the  cooperation  from  ev- 
eryone they  have  been  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Menendez.  I  assume  there  is  some  focal  point  here  in  which 
the  chiefs  of  our  intelligence  operations  deal  with  theirs,  and  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  where  we  are  gathering  this  positive  response 
from,  because  I  would  like  to  know  whom  within  the  government 
we  are  getting  information  from  so  that  I  can  judge  its  legitimacy. 
For  example,  are  we  getting  this  information  from  the  chief  of  Nic- 
araguan intelligence? 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  what  we  are — the  people  they  are  working 
with,  it  is  my  understanding,  particularly  Vice  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Mr.  Cesar,  has  been  very,  very  cooperative  with  them  and  he 
has  made  all  of  the  people  that  are  subordinate  to  him  cooperate 
with  them. 

I  cannot  tell  you.  Congressman.  I  will  try  to  find  out,  though,  ev- 
eryone that  they  have  been  dealing  witn,  what  services  within 
Nicaragua  our  investigators  are  dealing  with.  I  am  just  not  privy 
to  that  information  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Well,  I  would  like  to  know,  because  if  the  end- 
all  is  that  the  interior  minister  is  in  fact  giving  us  information  and 
being  cooperative  via  his  chief  of  intelligence  whom  we  seek  to  re- 
move within  a  week,  or  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  I  should  say, 
seeks  to  remove  within  a  week,  then  I  would  not  be  particularly 
overwhelmed  about  the  validity  of  the  information  or  that  in  fact 
the  assistance  is  one  which  we  should  consider  as  positive,  espe- 
cially considering  your  own  words  of  Mr.  Cerna's  background  as  a 
human  rights  violator.  Since  he  is  the  chief  of  intelligence,  I  would 
be  worried  that  that  is  where  we  are  getting  our  information  from. 

Mr.  Watson.  Congressman,  I  think  they  have  been  working 
mostly  with  the  civilian  police  investigative  force  that  works  with 
the  interior  ministry,  not  with  the  intelligence  services  which  have 
just  been — are  in  the  process  of  being  transferred  from  the  army 
to  the  presidency.  But  I  will  try  to  look  into  that  for  you  and  get 
you  some  more  precise  information,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Menendez.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

All  right.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  Secretary  Watson,  for  your  testimony.  One  of  the  last 
panelists  today  will  be  Raymond  Genie,  who  is  the  father  of  John 
Paul  Genie,  as  we  know,  was  murdered  by  Ortega's  bodyguards, 
and  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Genie  for  having  the  courage  to  testify 
publicly  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Secretary  Watson,  how  can  we  effectively 
encourage  and  press  for  real  justice  in  the  case  of  Raymond's  son, 
in  the  case  of  the  late  former  resistance  leader,  Intega  Bamouves 
and  Dr.  Sakada  among  many  other  cases?  What  role  do  we  play  in 
pressing  for  real  justice  to  be  handed  down  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  Watson.  Congresswoman  Ros-Lehtinen,  I  think  that  what 
all  of  us  must  do,  and  I  tried  to  indicate  this  in  my  statement,  is 
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press  as  hard  as  we  can  on  all  of  the  appropriate  authorities  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  cases.  I  mean,  there  are  ways  to  do  that. 

The  Jean  Paul  Genie  case,  there  are  several  different  avenues 
that  can  be  followed.  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Court,  Su- 
preme Court,  decisions  can  be  made.  We  have  to  press  for  those  de- 
cisions to  be  made  and  due  process  to  be  followed. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtenen.  How  would  you  assess  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  on  the  part  of  Violeta  Chamorro's  government  in  press- 
ing for  justice  in  these  cases  or  a  resolution  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  Watson.  Frankly,  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  In  the  subject  of  confiscated  property,  I  am 
sure  that  we  would  agree  that  the  Chamorro  government  nas  not 
shown  yet  a  true  commitment,  at  least  %ome  of  us  believe,  a  policy 
of  returning  properties  or  even  organizing  a  true  plan  whereby 
claims  are  resolved  and  properties  are  returned  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  you  say  119  cases  have  been  resolved,  partially  or  completely. 
I  understand  that  verv  few  have  actually  been  resolved  completely. 

Does  partially  resolved  mean  that  the  government  claims  that 
they  are  in  negotiations  with  the  owners,  or  that  the  owner  got  pos- 
session, but  not  title?  When  we  put  the  word  "resolve"  to  cover  both 
partially  or  completely,  I  think  that  that  gives  us  the  sense  of 
progress,  that  from  what  I  hear  from  some  of  the  property  owners 
who  have  contacted  me,  that  resolution  has  really  not  completely 
resolved  the  issue  but  that  there  is  a  semblance  of  movement,  a 
semblance  of  resolution  that  is,  in  fact,  just  an  illusion. 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  generalize  about  the  resolu- 
tion or  the  lack  thereof  of  specific  cases,  because  I  simply  do  not 
have  the  knowledge  to  do  that  and  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  speculate.  But  our  impression  is  that  once  they  set  up  that 
mechanism  in  March,  which  experts  in  these  things  who  are  not 
myself  think  is  an  adequate  mechanism,  and  is  moving  forward, 
that  there  has  been  progress,  slow,  slow,  very  slow,  but  steady 
progress,  and  that  the  pace  has  been  picking  up.  This  is  not 
enough. 

Obviously,  we  would  like  them  to  proceed  more  rapidly  with  the 
cases  and  we  raise  this  every  time  we  talk  to  them.  And  Carlos 
Garcia,  who  is  the  young  foreign  service  officer  that  is  handling 
this  is  doing  a  spectacular  job,  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  say 
that,  because  we  think  he  is  doing  a  great  job.  He  is  working  on 
this  stuff  within  the  embassy  as  best  he  can  to  facilitate  the  proc- 
ess. But  our  concern  is  to  keep  pressing  away. 

I  should  point  out,  though,  one  thing,  and  this  is  not  in  any  way 
to  make  any  excuses,  but  we  do  have  to  recall  that  the  Chamorro 
government  is  a  fragile  and  weak  one  with  terrible  and  political 
problems  inherent  with,  excuse  my  French,  a  hell  of  a  mess.  Those 
in  terms  of  what  the  Sandinistas  were  doing  with  terrorists  and 
arms  caches  and  that  kind  of  stuff  and  also  this  property  thing. 
This  is  almost  an  unparalleled  situation  that  they  are  dealing  with 
and  they  are  not  dealing  with  it  perfectly,  and  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  at  least,  at  least  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  It 
may  not  be  satisfactory  yet,  but  at  least  it  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  hear  a  lot  of  press  reports 
and     statements     from     of^cials     talking    about    the     ex-contras 
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rebanding,  and  certainly  that  has  been  the  emphasis.  But  what  re- 
ports do  you  have  of  the  Sandinistas  continuing  a  lot  of  activities, 
especially  in  the  countryside,  and  do  you  see  any  sort  of  correlation 
between  the  Sandinistas  becoming  more  active  in  the  countryside 
with  Chamorro's  statements  about  how  I  desire  to  remove  General 
Ortega,  but  not  actually  following  through,  as  has  been  brought  up 
by  my  colleague,  Congressman  Menendez?  Do  you  see  any  relation- 
ship between  what  Dona  Violeta  is  doing  with  respect  to  armed 
forces  in  general  and  the  Sandinistas  becoming  more  organized  in 
certain  sectors  of  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  let  me  just  state  that  I  have  heard  Dona 
Chamorro  say  she  will  remove  General  Ortega  and  that  is  what  we 
expect  from  her,  not  that  she  desires  to,  but  she  will  do  it  and  she 
will  do  it  next  year. 

No,  I  don't  see  any  connection  between  that  and  the  outbreaks 
of  violence,  particularly  in  the  North,  of  so-called  recompas  and 
others.  I  think  that  some  of  the  recompas  may  have  connections  or 
links  in  some  fashion  with  the  security  forces.  That  is  another  rea- 
son why  the  security  forces  must  be  brought  under  civilian  control. 
Others  may,  in  fact,  be  grouped  that  are  essentially  independent 
who  are  bandits,  who  may  have  a  political  orientation  but  are  not 
acting  on  the  instructions  of  anybody. 

It  is  awfully  hard  to  sort  this  out.  The  real  point  is  to  stop  the 
impunity  of  the  armed  forces,  to  get  the  armed  forces  to  deal  effec- 
tively, and  we  have  to  admit  that  they  have  dealt  in  some  cases 
effectively  with  both  the  recontras  and  the  recompa  groups;  get  the 
ones  that  have  come  in  out  of  the  cold,  so  to  speak,  disarmed  and 
reintegrated  and  get  economic  development  going  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  which  produces  the  situation  that  produces  des- 
perate conditions  which  is  not  conducive  to  alternate  employment 
for  these  people.  This  is  not  to  excuse  what  they  are  doing  at  all, 
but  I  think  a  good  economic  focus  would  help  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems somewhat. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  What  statement  would  you  make  about 
whether  conditionality  works,  or  whether  it  has  worked  in  other 
countries,  and  whether  conditioning  aid  to  Nicaragua  on  the  basis 
of  true  progress  and  resolution  of  so  many  problems,  human  rights, 
et  cetera,  what  is  your  position  on  further  conditioning  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua or  making  those  conditions  more  concrete  rather  than  just 
progress  toward,  but  actually  resolution  of  problems? 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  my  own  view  in  general  on  conditioning  of  aid 
is  that  it  is  useful,  and  it  can  be  useful,  but  it  has  to  be  carefully 
calibrated  to  the  circumstances  that  you  are  dealing  with.  You  can't 
condition  aid  on  things  which  you  perceive  to  be  impossible  to  be 
achieved  in  the  timeframe  you  are  talking  about,  for  instance.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can't  condition  aid  so  that  you — so  that  the  aid 
is  rejected  and  not  used  at  all  and  you  lose  your  leverage. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  be  careful  to  be  sure  that  if  you 
are  going  to  condition  it,  that  when  you  make  it  available  that  the 
conditions  that  you  have  established  have  been  reasonably  well  sat- 
isfied or  at  least  that  significant  progress  has  been  made  to  them, 
or  in  your  judgment,  you  have  gotten  about  as  much,  if  you  will, 
political  leverage  out  of  this  as  you  can  possibly  get. 
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Ms.  Ros-Lehtenen.  And  in  the  conditions  that  have  been  already 
signed  into  law,  is  the  Department  of  State  ready  to  determine  in 
writing  that  those  conditions  have  been  made?  You  said  that  a  lot 
of  those  determinations  have  not  been  made  concerning  the  weap- 
ons, the  passports,  all  of  the  conditions  that  were  set  forth  in  the 
bill;  investigations,  claims  on  property. 

Mr.  Watson.  You  are  referring  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tion? 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Correct,  right.  When  would  you  say  that— it 
is  very  early,  I  realize,  but  when  would  you  be  able  to  determine 
that  those  conditions  have,  in  fact,  been  made?  Would  you  be  cer- 
tifying that,  or  are  you  not  even  looking  at  that  until  a  later  time? 

Mr.  Watson.  Oh,  I  am  not  looking  at  that  at  this  point.  I  don't 
think  I  could  speculate  on  ^'hen  we  would  certify,  if  we  did.  We  will 
follow  the  language  in  the  law  and  produce  a  report  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  but  it  is  based  on  the  reality  on  the  ground  in  Nica- 
ragua, not  on  any  particular  timeframe  that  I  or  anyone  else  in  the 
administration  may  have. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  And  your  conversations  with  the  Nicaraguan 
officials,  they  of  course  know  about  these  conditions.  Is  it  your  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  working  in  order  to  meet  those  condi- 
tions, or  is  the  attitude  as  we  have  heard  on  other  occasions,  well, 
if  they  don't  want  to  give  us  the  aid,  who  cares?  Which  was  the 
statement  made  a  few  months  ago.  Are  they  working  to  meet  these 
conditions,  or  do  they  get  the  sense  that  no  matter  what  they  do 
or  don't  do,  they  are  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Watson.  No.  My  understanding  at  this  point  is  that  they  un- 
derstand that  these  are  serious,  but  they  believe  that  they  are  real- 
istic, and  they  are  working  toward  them.  But  it  has  only  been  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  really  since  this  legislation  has  appeared. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Watson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Menendez  [presiding].  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  If  I  may,  speaking  of  conditional  aid  and  so 
forth,  I  would  like  to  throw  out  to  you  what  appears  to  be  a  certain 
hypocrisy,  the  way  we  operate  up  here,  because  it  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  the  U.N.  Truth  Commission  came  to  this  committee  and 
said  what  an  absolute  disaster  El  Salvador  was  and  immediately 
demanded  that  General  Ponce  and  all  the  generals  resign  and  also 
amnesty  must  be  given  to  everybody  in  El  Salvador,  and  then  Con- 
gress itself  froze  the  aid  that  goes  to  El  Salvador  because  they 
weren't  registering  enough  people  fast  enough  for  this  coming  elec- 
tion, and  they  already  have  over  75  percent  of  their  people  reg- 
istered. 

To  some  extent  I  don't  understand  where — I  realize  this  is  not 
your  fault — I  think  it  is  more  our  fault  than  yours — but  I  just 
thought  the  hypocrisy  of  what  we  are  doing  at  least  should  be 
brought  out. 

I  know  General  Ponce  was  asked  to  resign.  We  pressured  him, 
I  am  sure,  and  3  or  4  months  later  he  did  resign  and  all  the  other 
generals  did,  and  I  thought  that  just  the  fact  that  we  were  able 
to — maybe  it  is  the  strength  of  the  government  that  is  in  El  Sal- 
vador compared  to  the  strength  of  the  government  in  Nicaragua. 
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I  think  basically  what  I  am  talking  about  is  just  pure  frustration 
on  my  part,  because  I  got  chewed  out  for  chewing  out  the  United 
Nations  Truth  Commission  and  I  thought  they  deserved  chewing 
very  well. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  I  was  there  Labor  Day  weekend  when 
she  had  her  argument  with  the  generals — I  mean  with  the  general, 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  well  at  the  time.  I  thought  it 
was  great  she  did  it,  she  lost  her  temper  and  hung  tough,  at  least 
overnight  while  I  was  there,  and  I  thought  it  was  great.  I  just 
wanted  to  figure  out  some  way  to  keep  her  mad  so  that  she  would 
hang  tough.  But  previous  to  that,  I  had  sat  down  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Godoy  and  Alfredo  Cesar  and  told  them,  and  this  I  got  from — 
some  advice  from  you  all,  that  they  still  hadn't  come,  he  wouldn't 
be  there  until  4  or  5  days  later,  that  somebody  should  lay  it  on 
them  that  the  ax  is  going  to  fall,  that  things  were  in  such  a  tight 
situation  that  if  they  didn't  haul  off  and  do  something  serious  that 
the  money  was  just  going  to  freeze  up. 

I  think  Godoy  and  Cesar  both  understood  that  this  was  going  to 
occur.  They  said  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
just  sit  down  with  the  government  itself,  which  they  planned  on 
doing  the  following  Monday  and  they  were  going  to  solve  all  of 
their  problems,  and  then  2  or  3  days  later  they  were  going  to  start 
discussing  with  the  Sandinistas  how  to  go  about  it. 

I  sat  down  with  Foreign  Minister  Leal  and  told  the  same  thing 
and  told  the  story  about  the  boy  crying  wolf,  wolf,  wolf,  and  I  said, 
look,  we  aren't  crying  wolf  any  more,  the  wolf  is  at  the  door  and 
you  better  do  something  about  it  if  you  expect  to  get  any  of  the 
money.  And  he  kind  of — a  very  pleasant  person,  maybe  not  the 
most  towering  strength  I  have  ever  seen,  but  he  told  me  he  under- 
stood what  I  was  saying. 

And  then  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  met  with  the  Sandinistas. 
I  told  them  basically  the  same  thing.  I  said  he  had  as  much  as  any 
individual  who  has  some  property  in  Nicaragua;  you  have  just  as 
much  to  lose  as  anybody  else,  so  when  the  ax  falls  and  your  money 
is  not  worth  a  penny,  you  are  going  to  be  up  to  your  neck  in  alli- 
gators and  so  forth,  and  he  accepted  that. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  going  well  when  I  left  and  then  some- 
thing fell  apart.  I  don't  understand.  Do  you — maybe  John  Maisto 
picked  up  on  it,  or  what  happened  that  these  negotiations,  instead 
of  being — I  told  them  they  were  lucky  if  they  had  a  week  before 
September,  the  last  of  September,  they  would  be  lucky.  And  here 
we  are  the  second  week  in — the  first  week  in  October  and  some- 
thing is  not  working.  I  would  just  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  in- 
formation along  those  lines  as  to  why — maybe  it  hadn't  collapsed, 
maybe  it  just  Latino — pardon  me,  Managua,  that  type  stuff. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  case.  In  fact,  I  think  that. 
Congressman  Ballenger,  that  the  negotiations  are  going  on.  I 
mean,  they  are  wrestling 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  should  have  known  better. 

Mr.  Watson.  They  are  wrestling  with  really  tough  issues.  And 
what  they  have  to  do,  of  course,  is  decide  that  no  matter  how  tough 
they  are,  they  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  solution  and  not  sit  back 
in  intransigence.  But  I  think  they  are  working  at  it  and  I  think 
that  they   were   making   some  progress,   and   there   are   ups   and 
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downs.  And  we  keep  pushing  them  and  everyone  else  we  know  is 
pushing  them,  and  obviously  something  like  the  NGO's  there  are 
extremely  helpful  because  it  shows  that  not  just  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress  and  others,  everybody  wants  them  to  work 
out  their  problems.  So  it  was  a  process  that  was  going  on  that  has 
ups  and  downs. 

And  then  I  think  the  whole  process  was  seriously  damaged  by 
the  strikes  and  the  confusion,  and  irresponsible  behavior  by  Daniel 
Ortega,  for  instance,  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  That  set  everything 
back.  Now  they  are  starting  to  meet  again.  So  I  think  we  lost  a 
couple  of  weeks  because  of  the  turmoil  around  those  strikes.  But 
I  think  that  we  just  have  to  keep  pressing  them,  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely crucial  to  get  a  national  accord  and  get  the  national  assem- 
bly functioning  so  that  they  can  solve  some  of  these  problems. 

You  can't  have  a  new  organic  law  of  the  armed  forces  which  de- 
fines the  armed  forces  and  its  relationship  to  the  civilian  power,  de- 
fines the  terms  of  office  of  the  high  commanders  and  things  like 
that  without  a  Congress  approving  it.  You've  got  to  have  the  Con- 
gress. You  can't  get  a  new  comptroller,  for  instance,  which  is  an- 
other really  important  point,  there  until  you  have  a  Congress  that 
will  approve  the  comptroller  from  names  produced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So  it  is  very,  very  important  that  we  keep  working  on  all 
sides  to  get  the  Congress  going  and  get  a  national  accord. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  ask  you,  if  the  information  that  came  to  me 
was  that  possibly  UNO  thought  they  were  dealing  from  strength 
and  wanted  absolute  control,  if  they  redid  the  Congress  and  put  it 
back  together  again,  that  they  wanted  control  of  it  to  flow  out  I 
guess  the  nonpreviously  nine  Members  of  the  Congress  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  operate,  and  maybe  they  thought  they  were  deal- 
ing from  strength.  Does  that  sound  like  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  think  one  of  the  crucial  issues  is  the  composition 
of  the  Congress  and  the  nature  of  its  directorate,  as  it  is  called 
there,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  they  are  struggling  over. 
I  would  be  a  little  concerned  about  speculating  too  much  on  what 
the  position  of  the  others  are  in  their  discussions  between  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  understand.  They  don't — well,  they  do  commu- 
nicate every  once  in  a  while. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  ask,  since  their  money  is  there,  and 
I  know,  and  most  anybody  that  has  been  down  there  has  seen  what 
CIAV  and  the  OAS  has  done,  and  you  mentioned  other  nongovern- 
ment— NGO's.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  the  authority — the 
money  is  frozen  by  the  State  Department,  the  $40  million  that  you 
are  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  If  you  have  somebody  down  there  you  know  pro- 
duces and  does  a  wonderful  job  for  the  people,  it  sure  would  be 
great  to  not  give  the  money  to  the  government,  but  give  it  to  where 
it  will  go  down  to  the  poor  folks  that  don't  seem  to  be  getting  any- 
thing out  of  all  of  the  money  that  we  have  sent  down  there. 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  sir,  a  lot  of  our  assistance,  development  as- 
sistance that  is  going  forward  is  going  to  organizations  like  that, 
like  the  two  human  rights  organizations,  and  free  labor  unions  and 
other  organizations  like  that.  That  work  is  still  going  on  through 
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our  support  of^strengthening  of  democracy  initiative  there  that  is 
being  run  by  AID,  which  is  really  quite  an  impressive  series  of 
projects  in  a  difficult  circumstance. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Right.  I  have  seen  the  ones  that  they  have  done 
on  the  East  Coast  and  they  are  doing  a  good  job  there,  and  I  have 
commended  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  everybody  is  giving 
them  a  hard  time. 

I  would  like  to  finish  with  one  quote  from  General  Ortega,  was 
that  the  standard  that — late  quotation — that  the  standard  Latin 
military  officer  gets  to  serve  25  years  and  he  has  only  served  13, 
so  he  has  12  more  to  go.  That  ought  to  be  an  interesting  situation 
if  he  really  wants  to  hang  with  that.  I  am  speaking  with  tongue 
in  cheek,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Watson.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  question  of  where 
you  go  once  you  have  been  commander  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Ask  Colin  Powell. 

Mr.  Menendez.  I  think  book  sales  and  movies.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Ballenger. 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  being  with  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  call  up  the  next  panel,  which  is  the  Honorable  El- 
liott Abrams;  Jorge  Dominguez,  visiting  senior  fellow,  Inter-Amer- 
ican Dialogue;  and  Richard  Millett,  senior  research  associate, 
North-South  Center,  University  of  Miami. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  and  look  forward  to  what  you  have 
to  say. 

Mr.  Abrams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  a  formal 
statement.  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  the  article  to  which 
Mr.  Ballenger  referred  which  sums  up  my  view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  article,  "So  Far  From  God",  by  Elliott  Abrams  appears  in 
the  appendix.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ELLIOTT  ABRAMS,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 

HUDSON  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Abrams.  I  have  to  say  before  starting  that  I  had  a  certain 
degree  of  pleasure  in  what  I  think  is  the  ex-Assistant  Secretary 
confronting  the  committee  on  Nicaragua.  It  never  seems  to  end. 

Just  a  couple  of  points  I  did  want  to  make.  First,  the  economic 
situation  is  terrible  in  Nicaragua,  as  Assistant  Secretary  Watson 
said.  But  I  think  the  problem  is  not  fundamentally  economic.  The 
economic  situation  is  terrible  because  the  political  situation  is  ter- 
rible. The  economic  management  by  the  government  is  not  bad;  in 
fact,  I  think  it  is  quite  good.  The  reason  that  it  doesn't  seem  to 
have  any  impact  is  political.  The  reason  that  people  don't  want  to 
invest  in  Nicaragua  is  fundamentally  political,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  this  much  violence  and  this  little  respect  for  human  rights  and 
property  rights,  there  won't  be  an  economic  recovery,  with  or  with- 
out economic  aid.  There  hasn't  been  one  with  an  incredible  amount 
of  economic  aid,  $2  billion  in  3  years,  more  per  capita  I  think  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  Israel. 

Second,  I  think  that  the  political  problem,  the  fundamental  polit- 
ical problem  is  that  the  government  doesn't  govern.  The  Chamorro 
government  is  really  completely  isolated  politically  and  has  no  po- 
litical party  support.  There  is  an  acute  absence  of  confidence  in  it. 
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The  Sandinista  Party  remains  in  control  of  the  mihtary  and  the  po- 
lice, and  to  oppose  the  Sandinistas  is  to  risk,  and  sometimes  to  lose 
your  life. 

It  will  be  important  to  move  the  intelligence  arm  out  from  the 
military,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  useful  that  will  be  as  long 
as  Humberto  Ortega  is  there,  because  a  lot  of  the  loyalties  are  not 
simply  institutional,  they  are  personal.  A  lot  of  these  people  have 
been  working  for  him,  indirectly  or  directly,  for  more  than  10  years, 
14  years,  and  they  are  going  to  continue  to  look  to  him  as  long  as 
he  is  there. 

Third,  I  am  really  following  here  Mr.  Smith's  comment  in  his 
opening  statement  and  then  Mr.  Ballenger's.  The  work  of  the 
CIAV's  group  is  really  just  terrific.  It  was  really  inspiring  to  see 
the  activities  they  were  undertaking.  I  would  hope  that  whatever 
happens  on  the  ESF,  the  aid  goes  through  to  Nicaragua  to  AID 
which  has  some  very  good  programs  in  Nicaragua,  for  example,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  Miskitos  and  other  Indian  groups  to  the 
OAS.  If  your  decision  is  in  the  end  not  to  give  this  $40  million  in 
ESF  to  the  Government  in  Nicaragua,  I  would  hope  that  aid  can 
still  be  made  available  to  the  country  through  NGO's,  through  AID, 
through  the  OAS. 

Fourth,  I  think  the  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  is  to 
maintain  our  principal  positions  for  human  rights  and  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  and  respect  for  property  rights. 

I  was  in  El  Salvador  in  June  and  it  is  a  terrific  place  to  visit  be- 
cause things  are  moving,  things  are  working,  the  economy  is  begin- 
ning to  come  back.  We  used  American  aid  as  a  lever  to  try  to  bring 
some  of  those  things  about,  including  the  departure  of  General 
Ponce.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  odd  to  use  it  in  El  Salvador 
against  someone  who  was  really  a  friend  of  the  United  States  for 
many  years,  General  Ponce,  and  refuse  to  use  the  aid  as  a  lever 
against  someone  who  was  for  many  years  an  enemy  against  the 
United  States,  General  Ortega.  I  don't  see  how  Nicaragua  can 
emerge  from  its  present  crisis  while  General  Ortega  remains  in 
charge  of  the  military,  and  if  he  is  going  to  remain  in  charge  an- 
other 15  months,  then  they  are  not  going  to  come  out  of  it  for  that 
period. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragua  in  August,  the  deal  that  people  were 
talking  about  was,  Mrs.  Chamorro,  Antonio  Lacayo  will  offer  up 
Lenin  Cerna's  head,  Humberto  Ortega  will  throw  you,  and  we  hope 
that  will  buy  you  off.  Well,  that  is  the  deal  they  are  offering  and 
I  hope  it  doesn't  buy  you  off. 

One  final  comment.  We,  as  all  of  you  have  said,  as  Secretary 
Watson  said,  we  can't  solve  Nicaragua's  problems.  We  can  push  for 
compromise  and  conciliation  and  for  a  national  accord.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  careful,  though.  We  are  not  for  compromising  concilia- 
tion. In  the  end,  we  are  for  democracy  and  human  rights  and  prop- 
erty rights,  and  there  is  a  danger  when  we  lead  the  Chamorro  gov- 
ernment into  compromises  with  the  Sandinistas  it  shouldn't  make. 

I  hope  that  we  will  try  not  only  to  push  for  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation, but  to  toughen  up  what  has  been  a  very  weak  government 
in  its  dealing  with  the  Sandinistas,  because  in  the  end,  I  think  that 
will  lead  Nicaragua  more  quickly  to  political  civility.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Abrams. 
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We  have  a  vote  going  on,  so  we  are  going  to  briefly  recess  for  5 
minutes,  go  vote  and  come  back,  and  then  we  will  hear  Dr. 
Dominguez. 

[Brief  Recess.] 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Abrams,  I  apologize  for  missing  your  statement.  I  have,  how- 
ever, read  it  and  will  have  a  chance  for  us  to  have  a  dialogue. 

STATEMENT  OF  JORGE  DOMINGUEZ,  VISITING  SENIOR  FEL- 
LOW, INTER-AMERICAN  DIALOGUE  AND  PROFESSOR  OF 
GOVERNMENT,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Dominguez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to  testify 
on  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Although  I  am  currently  serving 
as  a  visiting  fellow  at  the  Inter-American  Dialogue,  the  views  I  am 
presenting  are  only  my  own.  In  preparing  my  testimony,  however, 
I  have  also  discussed  them  with  two  Dialogue  members,  one  is 
Enrique  Dreyfus,  a  private  businessman  who  had  served  as  presi- 
dent of  COSEP,  and  the  other  one  is  Xabier  Gorostiaga,  the  Rector 
of  the  Central  American  University  in  Managua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  personally,  and  members  of  this  committee, 
have  devoted,  sustained  and  constructive  attention  to  the  problems 
of  Nicaragua,  and  thus  as  I  was  listening  to  the  questioning  before 
and  the  remarks  that  you  have  made,  I  share  the  sense  of  sadness 
and  frustration  that  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  as  we  look  upon 
Nicaragua's  severe  circumstances  today. 

As  my  fellow  panelist,  Elliott  Abrams,  mentioned  in  his  own  re- 
marks, Nicaragua  has  made  some  progress.  It  has  taken  some  sig- 
nificant steps  forward,  including  of  course  the  transition  that  oc- 
curred in  1990,  the  stabilization  of  what  had  been  a  runaway  infla- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  substantial  degree  of  political  lib- 
erty. 

When  Dialogue  President  Peter  Hakim  and  I  visited  Nicaragua 
in  late  August,  we  were  not  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  degree 
of  distress  evidenced  among  Nicaraguan  political  leaders  with 
whom  we  spoke.  The  great  surprise  is  that  we  found  a  significant 
degree  of  agreement  among  these  Nicaraguan  political  leaders  with 
whom  we  spoke,  even  though  they  were  surprised  when  in  the  end 
we  reported  to  many  of  them  that  indeed  they  agreed. 

In  the  body  of  my  written  testimony,  I  illustrate  that  point  with 
three  examples  which  I  simply  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  The 
first  issue  that  we  explored  was  the  size  of  the  Nicaraguan  armed 
forces.  As  we  spoke  with  political  leaders  from  the  UNO  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Sandinistas  on  the  other,  the  opening  positions  could 
not  be  further  apart.  One  wanted  to  abolish  the  armed  forces;  the 
other  one  thought  that  it  was  a  life  insurance  policy  essential  for 
one's  survival. 

As  we  began  to  ask  different  questions,  it  turned  out  that  the  po- 
sitions between  that  UNO  political  leader  and  that  Sandinista  po- 
litical leader  were  nearly  identical:  a  small  army,  but  short  of  the 
battlefield  helicopters,  no  Soviet  T-55  tanks,  and  the  like.  What 
was  striking  is  that,  had  these  political  leaders  been  able  actually 
to  discuss  substantive  issues  with  each  other,  they  would  have  rec- 
ognized a  degree  of  agreement  that  certainly  surprised  me  and 
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clearly  surprised  them,  at  the  end  of  our  visit  we  reported  on  our 
findings. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  thorny  issue  that  quite  properly 
concerns  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and  all  of  us — the  civilian  control  of  the  military — we  found  a  great 
deal  of  agreement:  agreement  that  there  ought  to  be  a  military  law 
that  ought  to  set  a  time  limit  on  the  army  chief  and  the  expectation 
that  General  Ortega  would  indeed  step  down. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  there  in  late  August,  the  notion  was  that 
General  Ortega  would  indeed  step  down  in  January  of  1994.  There 
was  also  the  sense,  of  course,  that  the  name  of  the  armed  forces 
ought  to  be  changed.  Eventually,  as  a  variety  of  other  agreements 
were  developed,  that  there  was  the  belief  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
civilian  defense  ministry  and  a  substantial  legislative  supervision 
over  the  armed  forces.  These  themes  were  acceptable,  once  again, 
to  those  across  the  range  of  political  parties. 

The  third  topic  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  one  obviously  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  you,  is  foreign  aid.  We  found  no  one,  not  even  in  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  who  believed  that  foreign  aid  had  been 
used  effectively.  To  be  sure,  the  criticisms  varied,  depending  on  the 
person  with  whom  one  spoke,  but  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  end  that 
there  was  considerable  agreement  on  at  least  two  principles,  agree- 
ment that  included  Sandinistas  and  the  UNO. 

One,  the  Sandinistas  seemed  prepared  to  agree  that  more  exter- 
nal assistance  should  be  channeled  into  increasing  output:  they  un- 
derstood that,  in  order  for  that  to  happen,  there  would  be  more 
credit,  technical  assistance,  and  other  means  of  financing  to  private 
business  firms,  to  peasant  small-holders,  and  to  private  coopera- 
tives with  special  attention  to  the  export  sector.  So,  too,  business 
executives  and  UNO  politicians  understood  that  the  state  sector 
still  requires  some  funds. 

Clearly,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  but,  again,  even  on  this 
thorny  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  not  unlike  my  understanding  of  my 
colleagues  views — and  they  have  always  felt  free  to  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong — that  there  is  a  basis  in  the  agreement  among  Nica- 
raguan s  for  the  Congress  and  for  donor  agencies  to  reprogram  for- 
eign assistance,  looking  into  the  future,  to  channel  it  to  the  private 
business  sector  rather  than  to  continue  with  some  of  the  patterns 
of  foreign  assistance  in  the  past. 

In  terms  of  my  views  with  regard  to  the  content  of  U.S.  policy, 
I  share  much  of  what  I  heard  Secretary  Watson  say.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  support  the  current  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
which  is  the  constitutionally  and  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  It  should  urge  all  parties  in  the  conflict  to  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faith.  The  U.S.  Government  should  strongly  support 
the  actions  of  the  Central  American  President  begun  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  bring  all  of  the  Nicaraguan  parties  and  the  government  to 
the  negotiating  table.  The  U.S.  Government  should  also  support,  as 
Secretary  Abrams  mentioned,  multilateral  agencies  working  on  fos- 
tering a  climate  of  peace  and  on  advancing  development  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  U.S.  Government  should  not  side  with  one  party  over 
another,  but  it  should  insist  on  the  democratic  principles  voted  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  bolster 
democratic  institutions  and  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
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As  I  mentioned,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  try  to  restructure  for- 
eign assistance  programs  to  reactivate  Nicaragua's  economy  in 
order  to  increase  output,  understanding  that  this  will  be  done 
through  the  private  sector.  In  the  United  States,  confidence-build- 
ing on  this  issue  of  restructuring  foreign  assistance  is  needed  as 
well  between  the  President  and  Congress.  Looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture, I  would  imagine  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  there  were  to  be 
an  agreement  that  the  executive  would  report  to  the  Congress,  and 
perhaps  to  this  committee  specifically,  periodically  and  on  an 
agreed-upon  schedule  about  Nicaragua's  progress  toward  stabiliz- 
ing its  democratic  politics  and  developing  its  market  economy,  and, 
secondly,  that  U.S.  assistance  would  be  disbursed,  and  not  be  con- 
ditioned on  outcomes  because  this  government  is  so  weak,  that  for 
the  time  being,  it  could  accomplish  few  tasks.  It  should  be  dis- 
bursed so  long  as  the  President  certifies  that  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment is  acting  in  good  faith. 

If  I  have  a  disagreement  with  Secretary  Watson,  it  is  that  he 
spoke  at  times  as  if  the  Nicaraguan  Government  was  governing 
Nicaragua  fully.  The  problem  is  that  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  very  little  power;  part  of  the  idea  of  trying  to  bring  the  various 
parties  together  and  to  focus  on  the  substantive  agreements — de- 
spite the  extraordinary  distrust — across  the  political  spectrum  in 
Nicaragua  is  to  create  power  where  there  is  now  none.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  practical  goal  toward  which  we  all  should  work. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dominguez  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Millett. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  MILLETT,  SENIOR  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE,  NORTH-SOUTH  CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI 

Mr.  Millett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  week  ago  marked  the  30th  anniversary  to  my  first  visit  to 
Nicaragua  and  this  month  marks  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  first 
time  that  I  testified  before  the  U.S.  Congress  on  conditions  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  in  some  ways  this  is  like  rewatching  the  reruns  of  an 
overly  long  and  not  very  good  movie. 

The  problems  in  many  ways  are  terribly  persistent.  I  find  myself, 
though,  in  a  rather  unique  position  after  all  of  these  hearings  of 
being  in  general  agreement  with  the  administration  and  at  the 
same  time  even  in  agreement  with  some  of  what  Mr.  Abrams  has 
said,  a  good  deal  of  agreement  with  most  of  what  Dr.  Dominguez 
has  said. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  put  a  little  of  the  perspective  of  this  long 
career  of  following  Nicaragua,  which  hopefully  may  do  something 
for  my  credibility,  although  perhaps  having  devoted  30  years  to 
Nicaragua  not  to  my  judgment. 

First  of  all,  Nicaraguan  politicians  have,  since  William  Walker 
arrived  in  the  1850's,  tried  to  manipulate  external  forces  to  take 
part  wittingly  or  unwittingly  in  their  own  domestic  disputes.  This 
has  not  ended. 

Assistant  Secretary  Watson's  declarations  that  we  must  empha- 
size that  Nicaraguans  must  be  responsible  for  their  own  decisions 
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is  extremely  wise  advice.  They  will  resist  it.  In  all  factions  they  will 
do  what  they  can  to  gain  support  for  their  position  within  the  inter- 
nal disputes  from  here  in  the  United  States.  They  will  continue  to 
seek  solutions  to  Nicaraguan  problems  in  Washington.  It  is  a  sorry 
history  to  which  we  have  contributed  all  too  much.  Its  end  is  long 
overdue. 

Certainly,  I  would  agree  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  weak, 
ineffective  and  unpopular  government.  What  we  can  expect  from 
this  government  is  limited.  But  what  are  the  alternatives  to  it? 
This  government  is  legally  constituted  for  another  3  years.  We 
have  a  great  stake  in  seeing  this  government  succeed  as  much  as 
it  can,  regardless  of  our  like  or  dislike  of  any  personalities  involved. 
We  have  a  lot  to  lose  if  the  government  fails  and  the  country  lapses 
into  total  chaos. 

Civil  military  relations  are  a  key  part  of  the  Nicaraguan  di- 
lemma, and  General  Humberto  Ortega  is  obviously  at  the  center  of 
this.  I  would  agree  with  statements  that  have  been  made  that  no 
real  progress  is  made  until  at  least  a  fixed  date  in  the  relatively 
near  future  for  his  departure  is  set. 

I  think  we  should  not  kid  ourselves  that  his  departure  will  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  a  first  step;  it  is  not  a  solution.  And,  here  again, 
I  think  this  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us  to  stress  that  what  we 
want  in  Nicaragua  is  precisely  what  we  want  in  Guatemala,  in  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  throughout  the  hemisphere,  and  that  is  a 
military  establishment  which  is  subservient  to  civilian  authority, 
where  officers  are  held  accountable  for  their  abuses  of  power — 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less — that  Nicaragua  is  far  from  being 
a  special  case  in  this,  that  what  we  want  in  Nicaragua  is  precisely 
what  we  demand  everywhere  else. 

But  using  U.S.  aid  as  a  lever  to  get  that  is  an  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous  proposition.  I  do  not  agree  that  the  situation  is  fully 
analogous  to  that  in  El  Salvador  with  General  Ponce.  That  was  an 
army  that  we  had  trained,  we  had  financed;  we  have  not  put  one 
cent  into  this  army.  It  is  hardly  our  creature,  and  our  responsibility 
in  that  regard  is  certainly  less. 

Beyond  that,  that  is  very  dangerous.  I  think  it  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  Humberto  Ortega  to  make  this  a  dispute  between  us 
and  the  Sandinista  officer  corps,  between  us  and  Humberto.  This 
is  a  Nicaraguan  matter.  It  would  also  be  dangerous  for  us  to  give 
any  kind  of  a  veto  over  U.S.  aid  to  any  political  faction.  The  best 
solution,  and  there  are  some  hopeful  signs  that  this  may  come 
about,  would  be  a  reintegration  of  the  National  Assembly;  that  as- 
sembly passing  a  new  military  organic  law  which  would  provide 
the  legal  basis,  at  the  moment  lacking,  for  the  removal  and  replace- 
ment of  General  Ortega,  for  setting  firm  limits  on  the  authority 
and  terms  of  future  military  commanders,  and  for  finally  setting 
the  basis  for  an  effective  civilian  defense  ministry,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  country. 

But  Nicaraguans  again  must  work  this  out  among  themselves. 
And  any  U.S.  actions  that  would  be  perceived  as  supporting  one  or 
another  faction  here  could  be  a  serious  mistake.  This  is  a  terribly 
difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  because  as  I  suggested,  the  Nica- 
raguans will  try  to  make  whatever  action  the  United  States  takes 
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appear  to  be  supporting  or  against  some  faction.  They  have  done 
this  for  years,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  it. 

Finally,  the  problems  in  the  military,  the  problems  of  account- 
ability, the  problems  of  returned  property,  the  problems  of  inves- 
tigating the  arms  caches,  all  reflect  a  much  more  fundamental 
problem,  which  is  the  virtual  collapse  of  anything  approaching  a 
functioning  judicial  system  in  Nicaragua.  That  is  where  some  of 
our  emphasis  and  that  of  the  international  community  must  be 
placed.  Nicaraguans'  legal  systems  in  many  areas  simply  do  not 
function.  Unfortunately,  this  is  true  of  all  too  much  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Until  there  is  a  functioning  judicial  system,  it  is  probably  impos- 
sible to  expect  the  military  to  submit  itself  to  a  system  that  doesn't 
exist,  or  doesn't  work.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  affect — to  expect 
effective  dealings  with  issues  like  returned  property.  These  things 
are  all  terribly  interrelated. 

You  have  a  government  that  is  weak,  you  have  a  political  system 
where  all  groups  are  notoriously  unpopular,  where  over  60  percent 
of  Nicaraguans  express  no  faith  in  any  political  party,  although  in- 
terestingly enough,  half  of  them  still  express  faith  in  the  President 
as  a  person,  but  not  in  her  administration,  a  division  which  is  al- 
most incomprehensible  I  suppose  in  our  political  context,  but  works 
very  well  in  Nicaragua.  They  have  no  faith  in  any  of  these  sys- 
tems— any  of  these  situations. 

The  government  has  terribly  limited  resources.  Progress  is  going 
to  be  slow.  There  are  going  to  be  endless  problems.  But  the  solution 
is  probably  not  to  try  to  totally  cut  this  government  off  at  the  knees 
or  to  demand  impossible  and  rapid  solutions  from  it.  It  is,  again, 
to  pressure  all  factions  in  Nicaragua  to  work  together  to  keep  the 
country  from  falling  further  into  the  economic  abyss  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  sliding. 

I  think  the  conversations  that  all  of  us  have  had  with  Nica- 
raguans, all  of  us  on  this  panel.  Assistant  Secretary,  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  have  had,  have  indicated  that  one-on-one,  Nicaraguans  are 
increasingly  aware  of  this.  The  problem  is  that  once  there,  left  to 
their  own  devices,  they  tend  to  go  back  to  playing  politics  as  usual. 
That  is  something  that  neither  they  nor  we  can  afford  any  longer. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  TOKRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Millett  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Abrams,  let  me  first  congratulate  you.  I  consciously  have 
gone  42  years  without  reading  the  National  Review.  By  submitting 
your  testimony  in  the  form  of  its  article,  it  was  unavoidable.  I  hope 
I  can  be  forgiven  in  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

Mr.  Abrams.  This  may  be  the  largest  accomplishment  I  have 
ever  achieved  in  testifying  before  Congress. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Mr.  Abrams,  give  me  your  own  sense  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  pledge  to  assume  civilian  control  of  the  security 
forces  by  Mrs.  Chamorro,  and  her  announced  intention  to  remove 
Humberto  Ortega  from  his  command  post  in  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Abrams.  My  impression  is  there  is  less  than  meets  the  eye. 
The  decision  with  respect  to  Humberto  Ortega  is  that  a  date  un- 
known that  could  be  15  months  away.  So  the  impact  of  that  depar- 
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ture  tomorrow  on  politics  in  Nicaragua  is  limited,  even  if  you  be- 
lieve it. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  That  was  my  next  question. 

Mr.  Abrams.  Well,  while  Humberto  Ortega  is  in  power  over  this 
indeterminate  period,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  influence  over  the  in- 
telligence apparatus  will  be  quite  large.  The  intelligence  apparatus 
has  essentially  been  loyal  to  him  for  14  years.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  it  looked  as  if  they  were  loyal  to  Tomas  Borge,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  now  in  retrospect  that  they  really  were  working  for 
Humberto  Ortega  and  Lenin  Cerna  was  working  for  Ortega. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  You  think  it  may  have  been  this  way  all  along? 

Mr.  Abrams.  This  impression  I  had  asking  people  about  it  during 
the  visit  was  that  we  just  got  it  wrong,  that  Cerna  was  really  loyal 
to  Ortega.  As  long  as  Humberto  is  there,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
personal  loyalties  are  so  strong  that  it  is  going  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  create  this  new  and  independent  institution  re- 
sponsive to  civilian  control,  even  if  you,  you  know,  you  move  the 
blocks  on  the  organization  chart  over  to  the  presidency. 

I  mentioned,  I  think  you  were  not  in  the  room  at  the  time,  that 
when  I  was  in  Nicaragua,  people  said  to  me,  the  deal  that  Tony 
Lacayo  will  offer  the  U.S.  Government  was  lending  Cerna's  head 
and  we  will  hope  that  that  buys  you  off. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Menendez  told  me. 

Were  you  in  the  Nicaragua  recently  before  you  wrote  this? 

Mr.  Abrams.  In  August. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  August?  Before  or  after  the  explosion? 

Mr.  Abrams.  The  explosions  were  before  that.  They  were  in  May. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Well,  before  or  after,  then,  the  other  caches  were 
found?  The  last  caches  were  found  in  July? 

Mr.  Abrams.  Yes.  They  had  been  found  before  I  went  down  there. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Tell  me,  then,  from  your  conversation  with  Nica- 
raguans  your  impression,  their  own  interpretation  of  the  lines  of 
responsibility  and  what  was  continuing  to  occur. 

Mr.  Abrams.  Obviously,  the  Sandinistas  to  whom  I  spoke  had 
one  view  and  the  anti-Sandinistas  had  another.  The  anti-Sandi- 
nistas  had  the  view  that  the  Sandinistas  knew  a  lot  about  this, 
that  it  couldn't  have  happened  as  Secretary  Watson  said,  couldn't 
have  happened  in  the  course  of  the  1980's  without  at  least  the  high 
command  knowing  all  about  it,  and  retaining  that  knowledge. 

The  Sandinistas  had  a  kind  of  interesting  view,  which  was  they 
blamed  all  of  this  on  the  FMLN,  and  I  must  say  I  sympathize  with 
that  to  an  appreciable  degree.  They  have  a  lot  to  blame  to  the 
FMLN,  if  you  think  back  to  the  very  early  years  when  they  were 
offered  basically  a  peace  agreement  by  the  United  States  and 
turned  it  down  out  of  solidarity  with  the  FMLN.  They  have  done 
a  lot  for  the  FMLN  over  the  years  and  they  feel  that  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  suffer  because  of  it,  and  the  most  recent  example  is  that 
these  arms  caches  are  discovered.  I  didn't  get  the  impression  from 
the  Nicaraguans  I  spoke  to — anti-Sandinistas  answer  anything — 
that  they  thought  this  was  a  big  current  problem. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  You  don't  think  it  has  a  significant  political  im- 
pact on  the  Nicaraguan  electorate? 
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Mr.  Abrams.  No,  I  did  not  have  that  impression.  The  impression 
I  got  was  these  were  things  from  the  past,  and  it  was  bad  that  they 
were  still  there,  but  that  they  were  not  currently  a  threat. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLi.  And  in  the  delineation  of  responsibility  between 
the  Borge  wcWds  and  the  Ortega  worlds,  is  there  a  presumption  in 
the  minds  oi  Nicaraguans  with  whom  you  spoke,  and  indeed  is 
there  any  corroboration  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  Borge  running 
to  the  scene? 

Mr.  Abrams.  No  one  I  spoke  to  had  been  there,  but  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  it  was  credible  because  he  lives  right  there.  The  reason 
he  was  able  to  run  over  was  that  you  could  hear  the  explosion  from 
his  house.  Now,  whether  that  is  circumstantial  evidence  that  that 
was  why  it  was  put  there  is  a  different  question.  No  one  offered 
an  opinion  on  that,  and  I  did  not  get  any  opinions  either  on  wheth- 
er— on  who  would  have  been  in  charge  of  this  solidarity  with 
Guatamalan  and  Salvadoran  and  other  guerrillan  terrorist  organi- 
zations in  the  course  of  the  1980's. 

I  would  offer  my  own  view  that  these  were  important  things  that 
would  have  been  discussed  in  the  directorate  and  that  Borge  and 
Ortega  and  others  would  have  known  at  least  in  principle,  if  not 
the  exact  location,  at  least  in  principle  that  it  was 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  That  it  was  happening. 

Mr.  Abrams.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Let  me  open  these  questions  up  to  the  entire 
panel,  if  you  are  interested  in  responding.  Mrs.  Chamorro's  difficul- 
ties with  UNO  and  now  her  public  disagreements  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas, does  this  largely  leave  her  without  a  constituency  and  in 
the  country  with  which  to  govern,  including  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  that  being  the  case,  can  a  constituency  be  reconstructed? 
Would  you  predict  that  she  will  be  able  to  do  so,  or  are  we  simply 
going  to  muddle  through  these  remaining  years  of  her  term  with 
no  effective  governance? 

Mr.  DOMINGUEZ.  This  is  an  extremely  weak  government  and,  as 
you  put  it,  she  no  longer  has  a  constituency,  either  the  one  that 
elected  her  or  the  one  that  she  may  have  gathered  otherwise  by  the 
actions  of  her  government.  My  sense,  therefore,  is  that  what  one 
can  attempt  to  do  is  to  try  to  look  for  agreements  among  the  var- 
ious parties,  including  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  that  would  at 
least  begin  to  build  some  political  structures. 

An  earlier  question  was  asked  of  Secretary  Watson  about  the  in- 
stitutions, such  as  a  new  military  law  that  would  set  a  limit  for  the 
army  chief,  or  reconstituting  the  leadership  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  govern. 

Reconstituting  the  leadership  of  the  assembly  means  bringing 
the  UNO  back  into  sharing  its  leadership,  not  just  to  sit  in  the  as- 
sembly. There  are  a  variety  of  agreements  of  that  sort  which,  I 
think,  can  create  a  basis  for  a  political  process  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  ToKRiCELLi.  But  could,  going  back  several  months,  our  own 
interests  within  the  confines  of  two  states  that  respect  each  other's 
sovereignty,  our  own  interest  was  clearly  expressed  in  Mrs. 
Chamorro  having  a  national  reconciliation,  and  dealing  again  with 
UNO  in  constructing  an  operating  majority.  It  appears  to  me  she 
attempted  to  do  so.  The  question  then  becomes,  is  it  possible,  add- 
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ing  that  pressure  again  and  granting  more  time  liable  to  yield  any- 
thing or  is  this  simply  not  going  to  occur? 

Mr.  DoMiNGUEZ.  Let  me  just  add  a  word;  then,  I  realize  that  my 
colleague,  Dick  Millett,  wants  to  say  something  as  well. 

Take  an  example.  I  was  not  there  at  the  moment  of  caches,  but 
I  was  there  at  the  moment  of  the  kidnappings.  And  if  you  were  to 
ask  me  about  the  kidnappings,  the  same  question  you  asked  Elliott 
Abrams  about  the  caches,  the  answer  would  be  the  same  whether 
you  speak  with  the  UNO  or  the  Sandinistas.  They  were  ready  to 
believe  on  the  UNO  side  that  the  Sandinistas  had  organized  the 
kidnappings,  and  on  the  Sandinista  side  they  believed  that  the 
UNO  was  involved  in  the  kidnappings.  The  degree  of  mutual  dis- 
trust is  extremely  high. 

Now,  in  that  context  can  anyone  agree  on  anything?  What  sur- 
prised me  is  that  we  could  hear  agreements  in  the  final  days  when 
we  were  there  at  a  dinner,  we  got  UNO  and  Sandinista  politicians 
to  say  things  like,  yes,  one  could  imagine  a  reconstituted  direc- 
torate of  the  assembly  that  would  have  supporters  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas, the  UNO,  and  the  Chamorro  government  sharing  respon- 
sibilities. What  obviously  could  not  be  accomplished  over  dinner 
was  to  say  OK,  let's  now  work  out  the  details.  Only  Nicaraguan 
politicians  can  do  that.  Despite  the  enormous  distrust  where  one 
party  thinks  that  the  other  is  organizing  a  kidnapping,  I  do  think 
that  there  can  be  much  more  progress  toward  an  agreement  than 
would  meet  the  eye  just  from  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Nica- 
raguan politicians. 

Mr.  Millett.  I  would  agree  with  that.  Again,  the  first  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  no  political  faction  in  Nicaragua  has  that 
much  of  a  constituency  todav.  Nobody  is  that  popular.  Nobody  can 
count  on  a  quarter  of  the  electorate  in  any  poll.  The  Sandinistas, 
they  have  the  largest  single  block,  but  it  is  a  minority  and  it  is 
probably  declining  and  they  are  showing  increasing  signs  of 
fractionating. 

I  think  it  is  possible,  and  partly  because  she  does  still  retain  a 
significant  degree  of  personal  popularity,  to  form  these  kinds  of 
coalitions.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  and  the  very  process  of  forming 
them  is  going  to  alienate  some  of  their  people  and  produce  new 
fractions,  and  these  may  have  to  be  formed  and  reformed  on  an  in- 
dividual issue  basis. 

But  the  best  thing  to  do,  again,  is  to  get  the  dialogue  regoing, 
probably  in  the  assembly,  get  the  UNO  deputies  back  in  there,  re- 
organize the  leadership  and  the  big  losers  in  this  will  probably  be 
that  so-called  centered  group  of  nine  deputies. 

It  is  going  to  be  tenuous.  It  will  always  be  tenuous. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLL  So,  Mr.  Abrams,  tell  us  where  does  that  leave 
us?  There  are  three  committee — three  decisions  before  this  commit- 
tee that  we  could  share  with  the  administration. 

We  could  simply  conclude,  that  having  asked  Mrs.  Chamorro  to 
undertake  a  number  of  actions,  if  she  failed  to  do  so,  we  have  other 
priorities,  so  we  wish  them  well  and  there  will  not  be  a  check  forth- 
coming. We  can  restate  the  milestones  of  a  number  of  months  ago 
and  ask  them  to  readdress  them  with  added  vigor.  Or  we  can  sim- 
ply, given  the  desperation  of  the  situation  and  what  steps  she  has 
taken,  proceed  without  amending  the  choices. 
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How,  indeed,  would  you  advise  us  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Abrams.  My  advice  would  be,  given  the  misery  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  not  to  have  Nicaragua  lose  that  money  as  a 
country.  So  I  would  say  that  if  you  don't  give  it  to  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  as  ESF,  that  there  be  kind  of  a  reprogramming  that 
permits  it  to  go  as  DA  or  through  the  OAS. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  think  Mr.  Dominguez  made  that  recommenda- 
tion. But  the  reality,  given  the  number  of  American  businesses,  is 
quickly  being  consumed  in  maintaining  currency  and  debt  repay- 
ment. And  tell  me  if  you  disagree,  routing  the  money  from  different 
routes  does  not  take  away  from  the  end  of  the  day  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  becomes  insolvent. 

Mr.  Abrams.  Whether  or  not  the  government  is  insolvent,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  less  important  than  whether  that  aid  goes  through 
directly  to  people  who  are  living  in  increasing  misery.  You  have 
given,  you  and  other  governments  and  the  international  institu- 
tions have  given  that  Federal  Government  $2  billion  in  3  years, 
and  misery  is  increasing  every  day  in  Nicaragua. 

So  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  bottom  up,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  misery  of  the  people,  it  is  less  important  whether  that  par- 
ticular amount  of  ESF's  goes  through. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Your  choice  is  a  fourth  option.  You  would  pro- 
vide it  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  but  increasing,  as  Dr. 
Dominguez  has  suggested,  move  it  not  to  government  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Abrams.  That  is  right.  I  would  just  add  to  that,  I  find  it  very 
hard  continuing  to  send  that  ESF  when  they  can't  even  make  the 
admittedly  difficult,  but  I  would  say,  fundamental  decision  to  get 
Humberto  Ortega  out. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  They  have  made  the  decision.  It  is  a  question 
of 

Mr.  Abrams.  Implementing  the  decision. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  each  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  It  has  been  very, 
very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  especially  welcome  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Abrams.  Particu- 
larly when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights,  we 
worked  very,  very  hard  around  the  globe  promoting  human  rights 
issues  and  democratization.  Then,  of  course,  in  a  more  specialized 
way  in  Central  America,  we  continued  that  work.  I  just  want  to  ap- 
plaud you  for  your  continued  interest. 

For  you,  I  think  it  is  not  just  a  job,  and  it  has  never  has  been 
just  a  job.  Your  work  has  been  a  mission  to  try  to  enhance  the  lives 
of  people  who  deserve  better.  Certainly  the  Nicaraguans  deserve 
better  than  they  have  gotten.  Hopefully,  a  brighter  day  will  be  in 
the  future. 

I  want  to  pick  up  again  on  a  point  you  were  making.  Having 
been  here  13  years,  I  know  when  Congress  starts  to  move  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  whether  it  be  conditionality  or  some  other  policy,  it 
very,  very  often  gets  locked  into  that  policy.  Then,  to  return  to  a 
policy  takes  heaven  and  earth,  such  as  the  MFN  for  Romania. 
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After  3  years,  we  were  able  to  remove  MFN  because  of 
Ceasescu's  regime,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  it  back.  You 
make  a  very,  very  strong,  persuasive  argument  in  your  article,  Mr. 
Abrams,  that  once  we  move  toward  cessation  of  aid  to  Nicaragua, 
the  intended  recipients  who  are  suffering,  the  poor,  the  peasants, 
they  may  find  themselves  in  much  worse  straits  than  they  were  be- 
fore. 

As  you  point  out  in  your  comments  today,  you  were  unprepared 
for  the  misery  that  you  saw.  I  would  concur  that  CIAV  and  OAS 
are  more  recently  doing  an  outstanding  job.  We  need  to  know  very 
clearly  from  all  three  of  you,  with  the  aid  that  is  in  the  pipeline, 
should  we  be  looking  for  NGO  or  OAS-sponsored  projects  to  which 
we  can  direct  those  funds  in  the  immediate  term,  before  those 
needed  reforms  go  forward?  At  this  point  I  get  the  sense  that  the 
administration  is  in  limbo.  The  administration  is  not  doing  any- 
thing except  jawboning  which  it  has  to  do,  of  course,  but  it  is  not 
prepared  to  move  ahead  with  that  money  at  the  current  time. 

Mr.  Abrams. 

Mr.  Abrams.  Well,  I  would  just  add  to  your  list  of  NGO's  and 
OAS,  is  AID.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  U.S.  Government  programs 
are  not  effective.  Some  of  the  AID  programs  go  right  through.  They 
create  employment,  for  example,  for  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Those  are  good  programs.  But  many  just — the  argument  that  we 
absolutely  have  to  support  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  seems  to 
me,  is  really  not  persuasive,  particularly  when  the  government  is 
not  yet  doing  very  much  to  solve  and  even  to  address  many  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Menendez  said  before,  these  are  going  on  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  been  talking  about  these  property  cases  and  the  Jean  Paul 
Genie  case  for  a  long  time.  No  progress  in  the  murder  of  Reje 
Vermotes.  Arges  Sequeira  was  murdered.  By  the  way,  the  anti-San- 
dinistas  do  believe  they  were  involved  in  that  and  involved  in  the 
kidnapping  in  Nicaragua. 

If  you  look  at  the  level  of  Sandinista  involved,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  these  were  people  operating  without  any  kind  of  central 
direction.  Those  are  pretty  high-ranking  people.  So  the  kind  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  this  achievement — which  would  be  striking  a 
new  leadership  in  the  national  assembly  so  you  had  a  sense  of 
change  and  action  and  movement  that  might  make  it  worthwhile 
to  invest  in.  I  would  give  it  not  to  Tony  Lacayo,  but  to  the  people 
you  might  meet  on  the  streets  there  begging. 

Mr.  DoMiNGUEZ.  My  own  sense  is  that  more  effort  should  be  fo- 
cused on  trying  to  reactivate  production.  That  means  using  a  vari- 
ety of  other  nongovernmental  channels. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  part  of  the  problem.  When  I 
was  there  in  late  August,  there  was  a  foreign  investment  about  to 
take  place  in  the  telecommunications  sector  of  Nicaragua.  Nica- 
ragua has  a  poor  telephone  system.  That  investment  sought  insur- 
ance from  the  World  Bank  MIGA  program,  which  was  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  there  was  political  instability  in  Nicaragua. 

Well,  on  one  level,  I  can  understand  someone  at  MIGA  looking 
at  it  in  that  way,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  capacity  to  reactivate 
the  economy  would  be  aborted.  Instead,  I  would  let  that  investment 
go  forward  because  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  There  was  also 
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concern  that  OPIC  would  stop  issuing  its  insurance  policies  in 
Nicaragua  for  foreign  investors  who  are  trying  to  develop  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  kinds  of  programs  that  are  intended 
to  activate  the  capacity  of  the  private  sector  to  produce  and  to 
bring  Nicaragua  back  to  a  reasonable  level  of  output,  deserve  our 
support,  from  the  U.S.  Government,  the  World  Bank,  even  beyond 
the  comments  with  regard  to  the  channeling  of  assistance  that  El- 
liott Abrams  made  a  moment  ago  and  that  I  presented  in  my  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  MiLLETT.  I  would  agree  certainly  that  most  of  the  money  is 
used  much  more  effectively  through  the  existing  AID  programs  and 
the  NGO's,  and  the  Nicaraguan  Government  has  not  used  the 
money  well.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  investment  climate  in 
Nicaragua  is  bad,  not  just  because  of  political  instability,  although 
that  is  the  biggest  single  reason,  because  of  a  devastated  infra- 
structure, a  miserable  telephone  system,  nonfunctioning  judicial 
system.  But  one  of  the  few  accomplishments,  concrete  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Chamorro  government  has  been  to  essentially  squeeze 
the  inflation  out  of  the  economy.  And  again,  if  this  decision  of 
international  support  reignites  inflation,  that  is  going  to  further 
devastate  the  economy,  further  discourage  investment  and  further 
hurt  the  poor. 

We  are  again  caught  here  with  very,  very  difficult  choices.  You 
have  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  do  things  that  are  going  to  help 
reignite  inflation  in  that  country.  That  would  be  simply  adding  one 
more  disaster  on  an  incredible  list  of  disasters. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Abrams,  in  your  article  you  speak  about  your  dis- 
cussions with  CIAV  representatives  when  you  were  in  Nicaragua. 
With  incredulity  they  would  ask,  how  is  it  you  treat  your  former 
enemies,  FMLN,  so  well  in  terms  of  providing  funds,  and  you  pro- 
vide your  former  allies,  the  ex-contras,  with  perhaps  only  one-tenth 
of  the  monetary  funding  going  for  demobilization  projects? 

How  do  you  respond  to  that?  You  declined  to  respond  in  your  ar- 
ticle, and  I  want  you  to  have  the  opportunity  here. 

Mr.  Abrams.  I  think  the  real  answer  is  Washington  politics  as 
opposed  to  any  reality  on  the  ground  in  Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador. 
It  was  much  easier  to  get  a  consensus  for  aid  to  the  former  FMLN 
fighters  than  to  get  aid  to  the  former  contra  fighters  and  that,  in 
fact,  that  aid  went  through  at  a  higher  level.  And  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  I  think  it  is  so  important  to  continue  and  to  even  increase 
the  CIAV  program,  is  that  they  are  about  the  only  game  in  town 
when  it  comes  to  helping  the  ex-contra  combatants.  Although  I 
should  add,  they  also  help  the  ex-Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Smith.  One  final  question.  As  you  probably  know,  a  new  in- 
vestigative commission  has  been  assembled  with  three  jurists  from 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  the  assistance  of  an  GAS  lawyer. 
The  hope  is  they  will  investigate  in  a  way  similar  to  the  Truth 
Commission  in  El  Salvador.  Particularly  where  there  is  an  im- 
passe, it  is  hoped  the  commission  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  problems. 

Have  you  been  following  that  new  commission?  Do  you  have  any 
feedback  on  whether  or  not  you  think  it  may  be  helpful? 
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Mr.  Abrams.  I  have  no  feedback  yet  that  indicates  whether  it  has 
done  enough  to  form  a  judgment. 

Mr.  DoMiNGUEZ.  Nor  do  I.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is  useful  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Nicaraguans  again,  of  all  views,  expect  an  inter- 
national actor  to  play  a  role  to  helping  them  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. They  recognize  that  their  differences  are  profound,  and 
that  they  cannot  make  all  the  progress  that  is  necessary  without 
the  constructive  role  that  this  commission  could  play  or  that  more 
generally,  the  international  institutions  like  the  OAS  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  have  been  playing,  or  that  the  more  informal  ad  hoc 
groups  like  the  Central  American  Presidents  could  also  play.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  plus.  It  shows  a  general  willingness  on  the 
part  of  various  forces  to  welcome  this  kind  of  international  assist- 
ance and,  eventually  in  certain  matters,  to  welcome  verification 
that  the  agreements  eventually  reached  will  in  fact  be  enforced. 

Mr.  MiLLETT.  My  experience  is  the  same.  I  think  there  is  one 
point  that  perhaps  deserves  a  little  underlining  here,  though.  Even 
among  the  Sandinista,  I  think  you  find  this  recognition  that  you 
need  this  kind  of  commission.  You  need  this  kind  of  impartiality. 
You  need  this  kind  of  international  voice,  I  should  say,  among  the 
civilian  Sandinistas.  You  have  got  the  problem  of  military,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  police  impugnity  which  oddly  enough  may  indicate 
you  are  getting  a  split  between  the  military  side  of  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  nonmilitary,  following  a  traditional  Latin  America  pattern 
where  the  military  is  becoming  very  concerned  about  its  own 
impugnity  privileges.  Others  are  much  more  concerned  about  the 
effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole,  if  these  issues  are  not  resolved. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  somewhat  speak  out  loud  and  maybe  have 
you  respond  to  the  concerns  I  have  as  I  listened  to  each  of  your  tes- 
timonies. You  know,  my  concern  is  this  almost  driving  position,  al- 
most as  it  is  taking  a  life  unto  its  own,  that  we  support  the 
Chamorro  government  under  any  set  of  circumstances.  Maybe  that 
is  a  little  extreme,  but  support  her  government,  one,  as  Dr. 
Dominguez  says,  in  your  list  of  eight  points,  because  she  is — ^her 
government  is  the  constitutionally,  democratically-elected  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  that  is  an  important  fact.  But  support  such  an 
elected  government  to  do  what?  And  on  the  basis  of  doing  what 
support? 

When  the  choice  was  made  to  deal  with  the  elite  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas instead  of  the  people,  the  peasants  of  the  country,  if  we  do 
not  see  progress  on  human  rights  violations,  if  we  do  not  see  the 
movement  of  civilian  control  over  the  armed  forces,  you  know,  the 
questions  that  I  had  when  I  listened.  And  then  I  listened  to  Dr. 
Millett  say,  don't  get  involved,  and  I  can  see  the  value  of  the  state- 
ment that  says,  you  know,  they  must  decide  for  themselves.  But 
the  question  is  while  we  do  not  get  involved  and  we — and  I  don't 
believe  in  getting  involved  in  one  side  or  the  other  per  se,  but  when 
we  use  our  aid  here  and  we  are  told  support — and  support  doesn't 
mean  just  support  her — you  know  and  when  I  say  "her,"  I  mean 
her  and  her  government,  Mrs.  Chamorro's  government — but  sup- 
port them  economically. 
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What  are  our  guidelines  for  support  for  us,  for  the  United  States? 
What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  I  saw — wrote  down  I  think  what 
was  the  correct  comment  from  Mr.  Abrams  that — don't  have  Presi- 
dent Chamorro  make  compromises  she  shouldn't  make,  that  we 
should  be  about  democracy,  human  rights,  return  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  all  those  issues. 

As  I  listen  to  the  testimony  of  all  three  of  you,  it  conflicts  in  my 
mind  that  do  we  raise  to  the  level  that  we  support  because,  simply, 
it  is  a  democratic-elected  government.  Of  course,  that  is  important, 
but  do  we  not  go  beyond  that.  We  can,  in  fact,  and  should  withdraw 
support  if  certain  bases  aren't  met.  Because  how  long  do  we  con- 
tinue down  the  road  of  national  reconciliation,  a  reconciliation  to- 
ward what?  Under  what  basis?  Under  things  that  we  as  the  United 
States  promote?  And  that  is  what  my  last  concern  is,  and  I  hope 
you  understand  what  my  concerns  are. 

But,  Dr.  Dominguez,  in  your  conclusion,  you  say  the  basis  for  fu- 
ture U.S.  policy  ought  to  be  that  Nicaraguans  have  demonstrated 
they  can  agree  to  make  settlements,  and  what  they  do,  they  can 
accomplish  much.  But  what  settlements,  under  what  interests? 
Under  things  we  are  willing  to  support? 

You  know,  do  we  support  simply  because  they  have  gotten  settle- 
ments and  do  we  want  to  support — ^you  know,  sometimes  I  wonder 
if  our  policy,  not  only  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere,  as  long  as  we 
don't  have  a  problem,  let's  support  it.  Let's  support  the  status  quo. 
In  the  short  term,  it  will  cost  us  less.  In  the  long  term,  it  will  cost 
us  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money.  Maybe  you  can  all  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Dominguez.' I  understand  your  frustration  and  agree  cer- 
tainly with  the  frustration.  Perhaps,  I  can  answer  this  way.  If 
there  had  been  no  evidence  that  the  Chamorro  government  had 
done  any  good  or  that  the  process  of  the  last  3  years  had  produced 
no  good,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  one  could  say  the  heck  with  it.  But, 
in  fact,  there  was  an  election  in  1990,  and  political  power  was 
transferred  to  those  who  won  that  election.  There  is  a  climate  of 
political  liberty  in  Nicaragua  that  is  unprecedented  in  that  nation's 
history. 

It  isn't  just  that  there  was  one  election.  It  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  continuing  public  contestation  and  respect  for  that  contesta- 
tion. There  was  also  a  runaway  inflation;  there  isn't  any  longer. 
There  has  been  a  significant  policy  of  stabilization  of  the  economy, 
and  extraordinary  achievements,  in  many  ways.  There  was  a  gigan- 
tic military  establishment  which  has  been  reduced,  not  only  by 
ending  the  military  draft,  quite  properly,  but  also  by  reducing  the 
number  of  military  officers.  I  would  refer  to  those  facts  when  I  say 
that  there  have  been  promises  made  on  which  something  has  been 
accomplished. 

So  the  government  does  have  a  positive  record.  It  is  a  record  that 
is  insufficient.  It  is  a  record  that  has  gotten  very  problematic,  and 
with  a  great  many  setbacks  in  the  last  several  months.  But  it  is 
my  hopeful  expectation  that  a  people  who  have  been  able  to  reach 
and  make  those  significant  decisions  can  do  so  again.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, quite  properly,  that  you,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Government,  and  we  as  individuals,  would 
want  to  revisit,  if  we  see  some  months  from  now  that  there  is  no 
further  fulfillment.  But  on  the  basis  that  there  is  enough  of  a  good 
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record,  there  is  at  least  enough  hope  to  say  that,  yes,  there  ought 
to  be  a  chance  to  give  Nicaraguans  another  chance  to  put  their 
country  back  together.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  conclusion. 

Mr.  MiLLETT.  When  I  asked  my  great  aunt  when  she  was  in  her 
mid-nineties,  what  it  felt  like  to  be  so  old,  she  said  pretty  damn 
good  when  you  consider  the  alternative.  That  may  be  the  problem 
in  Nicaragua.  There  is  again — what  alternative  is  there  to  the 
Chamorro  government?  It  is  the  only  government  there  is.  It  is  the 
elected  government.  It  has  made  the  accomplishments  which  Dr. 
Dominguez  has  outlined. 

I  think  a  lot  of  what  we  are  saying  when  we  talk  about  support- 
ing it,  is  supporting  it  when  it  acts  as  a  government,  when  it  does 
take  effective  leadership.  Supporting  determinations  to  begin  to  ex- 
ercise effective  control  over  the  military  and  over  the  intelligence 
services.  I  think  we  need  to  see  these  in  the  sense  of  statements 
of  hope. 

We  support  the  government  to  the  extent  that  it  can  act  as  a  gov- 
ernment. We  want  it  to  act  more  as  a  government.  The  alternatives 
are  certainly  much,  much  worse. 

It  is  very  flawed.  There  are  few  governments  on  this  planet  that 
are  not  significantly  flawed  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  weak.  We 
want  it  to  be  a  stronger  government.  But  the  prime  responsibility 
again  will  rest  with  Nicaraguans,  and  you  don't  make  it  stronger 
by  affiliating  yourself  with  various  internal  factions  in  the  political 
disputes  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Mp]NENDEZ.  One  very  quick  follow-up  to  both  of  your  com- 
ments. And  I  appreciate  what  you  said  Dr.  Dominguez,  but  you  say 
don't  get  involved.  And  maybe  I  am  misunderstanding  your  "don't 
get  involved."  Don't  get  involved  in  one  side  or  the  other? 

I  am  not  concerned  necessarily  about  getting  involved  with  one 
side  or  the  other.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  establishing  a 
threshold  by  which  we  expect  people,  in  return  for  our  aid,  because 
we  have — we  don't  give  aid  just  simply  for  the  sake  of  giving  it. 
You  know,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  peaceful  diplomacy  tools  that 
I  know:  International  opinion,  foreign  aid  and  trade.  Those  may  be 
the  only  three. 

What  are  the  thresholds  that  you  establish?  Is  that  violating 
your  "don't  interfere  and  support  the  Chamorro  government"  posi- 
tion? That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  grapple  with. 

Mr.  MiLLETT.  And  you  are  right  again.  These  are  very  tough 
lines  to  draw.  I  think  you  can  hold  the  government  to  its  own  state- 
ments. You  know — yes,  let's  see  a  firm  date  set  for  Humberto 
Ortega's  replacement.  Let's  see  some  effective  means  of  transfer- 
ring the  intelligence  function  out  of  the  military  to  the  presidency. 
Yes,  let's  see  some  progress  made  in  creating  a  real  civilian  defense 
ministry. 

These  are  goals  the  government  has  set  for  itself,  and  set  very 
publicly.  And  I  think  we  can  reasonably  expect  compliance  with  its 
own  goals.  But  these  are  because  these  are  the — I  say  again,  these 
are  the  standards  we  set  for  all  countries  of  the  region.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  we  demand  of  a  Guatemala,  or  a  Nicaragua,  or  a  Hon- 
duras, and  ought  to  demand.  And  we  have  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  standards  we  are  holding  Nicaragua  to  are  the  standards  we 
are  holding  everybody  to,  not  because  we  favor  one  particular  fac- 
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tion  or  another,  not  because  we  are  concerned  about  the  personaHty 
of  one  leader  or  another,  but  because  our  issues  are  very  much  con- 
cerned with  estabhshing  the  fundamental  principles  oi  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  development  of  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  Abrams.  If  I  could  just  jump  in  on  that.  I  think  I  would  take 
a  somewhat  harsher  view  of  the  record  of  the  government.  Tech- 
nically, provision  of  economic  management,  I  think,  yes,  which 
helped  on  the — a  lot  on  inflation,  but  they  are  not  governing.  The 
government  that  does  not  govern — it  is  government  that  has  chosen 
not  to  govern,  that  has  chosen  a  strategy  of  retreat  and  withdrawal 
before  challenges  from  the  Sandinistas,  and  we  are  paying  for  that. 
And  the  question  is  really,  at  the  end  of  3  years,  do  you  want  to 
go  on  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtenen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  have  a  few  questions.  But  I  would  like  to  begin  with  just 
a  comment,  that  you  know  you  are  in  a  country  that  is  not  going 
to  get  the  best-in-tourism  award  when  people  begin  their  state- 
ments, as  our  panelists  have  done  today  with  statements,  "when  I 
was  in  Nicaragua  it  was  during  the  kidnapping,"  and  "when  I  was 
in  Nicaragua  was  during  the  explosion."  I  wrote  them  down.  "I  was 
in  the  Nicaragua  during  the  paralyzing  strike,"  and  "I  was  in  Nica- 
ragua during  the  second  discovery  of  the  weapons  cache."  So  I  don't 
think  that  is  going  to  be  up  there  with  the  must-visit  list  world- 
wide. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Abrams  about  an  item  in  his  National 
Review  article  that  says:  "These  ex-comandantes,  too,  feel  aban- 
doned by  their  own  government  and  by  ours — a  verdict  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  contradict.  But  they  have  decided  to  organize, 
as  one  put  it,  'to  continue  the  struggle  in  the  civil  arena.'  They  are 
starting  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  Party." 

If  you  could  tell  us  a  bit  about  the  party,  which  you  say  has  at- 
tracted 100,000  members,  and  what  some  of  the  goals  are  of  this 
party? 

Mr.  Abrams.  As  Dr.  Millett  said,  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
most  of  the  leadership  now.  The  parties  are  kind  of  discredited.  So 
some  of  the  former  combatants,  the  higher  levels  formed  this  Nica- 
raguan Resistance  Party  and  they  have  been  attracting  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  support.  I  thought  the  number  100,000  was  crazy 
when  it  was  told  to  me,  but  apparently  it  is  reasonable  for  people 
that  have  some  affiliation  with  the  party.  The  people  who  are  be- 
hind this  take  the  view  that  the  ex-combatants  on  both  sides  have 
really  been  abandoned  and  live  in  enormous — in  very  deep  poverty. 
And  they  view  their  constituency  as  not  only  the  ex-contras  but  as 
the  ex-Sandinistas,  but  they  are  campesinos  or  former  campesinos 
who  fought  for  what  they  thought  was  right  and  really  got  nothing 
for  doing  so.  And  they  are  trying  to  provide  and  alternatives  that 
are  not  found,  they  think,  in  any  of  the  traditional  parties  left, 
right  or  center,  which  have  not  managed  to  do  anything  to  alleviate 
the  growing  poverty. 

They  are  doing  this  without  any  resources.  That  is  a  problem. 
The  old  parties  on  the  right  have  business  resources  behind  them. 
The  Sandinistas  have  a  lot  of  money,  and  they  don't  really  have 
any.  That  is  going  to  be  a  problem  for  them. 
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But  they  seem  to  me  to  be  something  hopeful  down  the  road,  be- 
cause they  represent  people  who  are  not  compromised  in  the  way 
that  so  many  of  the  current  and  former  leadership  is  compromised. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Dominguez,  you  had  said  that  the  government  has  little 
power.  Do  you  make  that  statement,  and  others  have  echoed  that, 
because  of  the  weakness  of  Violeta  Chamorro,  or  do  you  mean  con- 
stitutionally they  are  not  afforded  those  responsibilities?  And  if  the 
government  has  little  power,  who  do  you  think  has  the  power  in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  Dominguez.  Formally,  the  government  has  all  the  power;  in 
reality,  it  has  very  little.  In  order  to  be  able  to  get  a  variety  of  pol- 
icy measures  adopted.  President  Chamorro  needs  the  support  of 
other  parties.  Not  only  can  she  not  fire  General  Ortega  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  says  she  is  firing  him,  but  she  is  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  adopt  even  other  kinds  of  lesser  measures.  She 
needs  a  coalition  to  ensure  the  normal  functioning  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Political  power  is  greatly  dispersed.  It  resides  in  any  number  of 
groups.  It  is  even  difficult  to  speak  of  power,  say,  in  the  UNO  or 
in  the  Sandinistas,  because  each  of  those  coalitions  is  sufficiently 
divided  internally  that  their  own  capacity  to  act  has  been  weak- 
ened. The  capacity  of  each  coalition  to  maintain  a  united  position — 
except  on  relatively  modest  issues — has  become  more  complicated. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  even  getting  to  the  negotiating  table  is 
to  identify  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  "fill  in  the  name."  One  of  the 
reasons,  though,  why  negotiations  are  all  the  more  urgent  is  to  try 
to  create  and  concentrate  some  power  where  there  is  now  very  lit- 
tle that  exists  or  that  is  concentrated. 

I  mean,  it  is  a  practical  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  it 
is  very  hard  to  say  that  there  is  an  alternate  government  out  there; 
there  isn't.  There  is  really  no  one  managing  the  nation's  affairs  in 
any  manner  in  which  that  word  would  make  sense. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you. 

And  Dr.  Millett,  how  would  you  say  that  the  privatization — the 
process  of  privatization  is  making  progress  in  Nicaragua?  How  im- 
portant is  that  and  do  you  see  much  movement  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Millett.  Limited,  very  limited.  It  is  again  partly  because — 
especially  after  the  kidnappings,  you  know,  who  wants  to  invest. 
Who  wants  to  put  their  money,  the  money  that  fled  the  country  in 
the  late  1970's  and  1980's,  most  of  it  has  not  come  back. 

There  is  very  little  new  foreign  investment  going  in.  There  is 
some,  Exxon  is  considering  a  very  significant  investment  which 
would  be  quite  a  breakthrough  and  might  encourage  some  people. 
But  essentially,  this  has  gone  forward  very  slowly,  the  resolving. 

I  agree  exactly  with  what  Dr.  Dominguez  has  said  about  the  gov- 
ernment's— ^the  incapacity  of  the  government,  the  fact  that  no 
one — everyone  has  little  quotas  of  power  and  everyone  seems  more 
afraid  of  losing  what  little  power  they  have  than  anything  else. 
That  becomes  the  first  preoccupation:  Defend  your  turf.  The  sense 
in  which  you  could  compare  is,  I  suspect,  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua politics  and  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles  gang  wars,  and  that 
may  be  the  worst  possible  analogy,  but,  unfortunately,  at  times  it 
fits. 
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You  are  dealing  with  a  population  that  is  desperate  and  disillu- 
sioned. This  again  explains  the  recontras  manipulated  by  the 
groups  of  the  right  or  the  recompas  manipulated  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas. These  people  are  so  desperate  they  are  probably  willing  to 
join.  If  not,  they  are  probably  available  fodder.  They  will  join  any- 
thing that  offers  them  hope  because  the  current  situation  not  only 
offers  them  no  hope,  it  offers  them  no  avenues  to  address  their 
problems.  Not  through  the  government  bureaucracy  or  the  legal 
system,  not  anywhere. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Antonio  Lacayo  would  you  estimate — would 
you  say  that  he  is  one  the  key  players  in  Nicaragua 

Mr.  MiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  [continuing].  With  the  power  struggle,  one  of 
the  top  persons? 

Mr.  MiLLETT.  Very  much.  He  is  a  key  player  partially  because  of 
his  personal  relationship  with  the  President.  He  is  capable.  He  is 
educated.  He  is,  I  think,  an  engineer.  I  think  at  times  he  ap- 
proaches problems  as  an  engineer,  which  certainly  has  advantages 
and  drawbacks,  especially  drawbacks,  in  the  political  arena.  But 
again,  his  power  is  very,  very  limited.  He  can  keep  things  from 
happening.  He  can  protect  turf.  He  can't  influence  government  ap- 
pointments, but  in  terms  of  being  able  to  shape  the  basic  course  of 
that  government,  he  cannot  get  anybody  to  invest.  He  can't  aspire 
confidence. 

He  can't  make  the  judicial  system  work.  He  can't — ^he  wasn't 
even  consulted  on  the  President's  announced  decision  to  accelerate 
the  removal  of  Humberto  Ortega.  His  power  itself,  while  it  is  prob- 
ably as  much  as  anyone's,  except  for  the  President's,  is  extremely 
limited. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  commend  you  for  convening  this  panel  of  true  experts  on  the 
Nicaraguan  situation. 

I  have  been  fascinated  by  the  voluntary  refusal  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  to  take  power.  Ever  since  they  did  so,  ever 
since  they  were  awarded  the  government,  I  think  very,  very  brave- 
ly, courageously  by  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  at  the  moment  of 
taking  the  government,  refused  to  take  power.  And  I  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  motivations  for  that. 

I  wonder  if  our  panelists  have  any  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
motivation.  Would  the  motivation  have  been  more  rooted  in  Presi- 
dent Chamorro  and  Mr.  Lacayo  believing  that  they  would  benefit 
from  the  status  quo  of  having  government  and  not  power  with  the 
Army — I  know  he  changed  uniforms,  but  he  is  still  there,  Mr.  Or- 
tega, controlling  the  armed  forces — that  they  would  benefit  in  tan- 
gible ways  because  of  that  situation,  or  whether  the  motivation  was 
more  one  of  resignation  due  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  an  inev- 
itable coup?  I  have  been  fascinated  by  that. 

I  know  that  in  the  Chilean  situation  there  was  the  inevitability 
of  the  constitutional  reality  of  having  to  accept  General  Pinochet 
after  a  certain  amount  of  time  but,  without  a  doubt,  General 
Pinochet  has  nowhere  near  the  power  in  Chile  that  the  elected  gov- 
ernment has.  But  yet  in  Nicaragua,  having  betrayed  the  very  cou- 
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rageous  act  of  the  people  in  handing  government  to  an  elected 
group  of  people  led  by  President  Chamorro,  and  having  betrayed 
the  people  by  not  taking  power,  not  trying  to  take  power,  is  some- 
thing that  is  fascinating.  Do  you  have  any  opinions? 

Mr.  Abrams.  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  things.  I  think — well, 
many  Nicaraguans  will  tell  you  there  is  corruption  involved  here, 
in  part,  that  is  there  are  allegations  of  business  dealings  between 
Mr.  Lacayo  and  the  Sandinistas,  I  have  no  knowledge  that.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  It  is  a  political  fact 
that  there  are  many  Nicaraguans  who  believe  that.  Put  that  aside 
as  something  that  can't  be  proved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  make  a  good  argument  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Chamorro  that  she  did  not  want  a  confrontation  with  the  San- 
dinistas. That  confrontation  would  have  left  the  country  in  dis- 
order, it  would  have  meant  there  would  be  no  economic  recovery. 
It  would  have  meant  there  would  never  be  peace  or  law  and  order. 
And  the  way  that — therefore,  the  way  to  act  sensibly  was  deal  with 
these  entities  slowly  over  time.  Compromise  with  them.  If  that  is 
what  she  thought  she  was  doing.  And  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
theory  of  Mrs.  Chamorro;  it  was  exactly  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  Be- 
cause, in  fact,  what  she  has  produced  is  no  law,  order,  lots  of  vio- 
lence, no  economic  recovery.  Exactly  what  she  was  trying  to  avoid. 
And  the  Sandinistas  knew  in  the  first  strikes  that  took  place  after 
her  inauguration  in  the  spring,  1990,  that  they  were  now  going  to 
be  able  to  get  away  with  literally  murder,  because  the  government 
reacted  by  pulling  back  instead  of  pushing  harder. 

I  think  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  would  have  been  a  military 
coup.  She  could  have  on  the  election  day — at  her  inauguration,  she 
could  have  announced:  Humberto  Ortega,  you  are  out  tomorrow 
morning  there  was  going  to  be  no  coup.  So  I  think  it  was  a  theory 
in  which  the  government  decided  it  was  weak.  And  I  would  have 
to  say  that  one  of  the  things  that  contributed  to  this  decision  that 
it  was  weak,  was  reality,  because  clearly  the  Sandinistas  had  the 
army  and  intelligence  apparatus,  so  there  was  an  element  of  that. 

The  other  element  I  think  was  one  can't  avoid  this  kind  of  class 
problem  of  Mrs.  Chamorro,  as  Arturo  Cruz,  who  is  a  Nicaraguan 
historian  put  it:  "For  Mrs.  Chamorro  to  negotiate  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas was  to  negotiate  with  relatives,  for  Mrs.  Chamorro  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Sandinistas  was  to  negotiate  with  peasants.  She 
didn't  want  to  negotiate  with  peasants." 

I  think  there  was  an  element  of  the  hierarchy,  the  elite  in  Mana- 
gua, fooling  around  with  political  power  among  themselves  instead 
of  having  the  courage  to  go  out  there  and  really  change  Nicaraguan 
politics  by  saying  that  is  over  and  now  we  will  have  politics  based 
on  the  desires  of  the  masses  who  elected  us.  She  didn't  do  that. 
And  that,  I  think,  is  her  greatest  historic  failing. 

Mr.  DOMINGUEZ.  My  own  sense  is  that  at  that  time  Mrs. 
Chamorro  was  acting  in  good  faith,  though  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  allegations  that  Elliott  Abrams  reported.  I  think  she  was 
acting  in  good  faith  because  she  thought  that  was  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  bring  about  a  transition:  Through  a  deal,  through  a  po- 
litical agreement. 

In  retrospect,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  mistake,  a  mistake 
from  which  it  is  well  worth  learning  to  prepare  for  any  other  simi- 
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lar  transition  in  the  future.  Speaking  now,  specifically  with  regard 
to  the  armed  forces,  perhaps  at  the  beginning,  I  think,  that  Mrs. 
Chamorro  thought  that  the  deal  was  working  because  it  made  it 
somewhat  easier  to  shrink  down  the  size  of  the  armed  forces,  not 
only  by  abolishing  the  draft  but  also  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  of- 
ficer corps. 

I  think  clearly  that  she  underestimated  the  extraordinary  power 
that  remained  in  the  hands  of  Sandinista  officers  within  the  civil- 
ian government,  and  the  extraordinary  power  that  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  and  intelligence  forces,  none  of  which  she  was 
not  able  to  control  at  any  moment  in  any  real  way. 

I  agree  with  Elliott.  I  think  that  in  1990,  in  fact,  she  probably 
had  much  greater  authority,  as  you  put  it,  to  take  power  and  to  ap- 
point her  own  civilian  defense  ministry.  It  is  obviously  easier  to 
criticize  in  retrospect,  but  I  do  think  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  have 
proceeded  sooner,  indeed,  at  once. 

Mr.  MiLLETT.  Yes.  I,  too,  think  she  started  in  good  faith.  And  one 
must  say  again  that  in  the  first  year  or  so,  there  were  accomplish- 
ments in  terms  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  army,  dramatically 
squeezing  most  of  the  inflation  out  of  the  economy.  We  should  also 
note  that  her  own  coalition  had  begun  to  break  up  before  she  was 
inaugurated.  She  and  the  Vice  President  weren't  speaking.  There 
was  a  very  fragile  coalition,  a  coalition  put  together  only  by  the  fact 
that  they  all  disliked  the  Sandinista  somewhat  more  than  they  had 
traditionally  disliked  each  other,  but  they  had  always  disliked  each 
other. 

I  think  she  saw  herself  as  a  symbol  of  national  reconciliation. 
And  tended,  as  Nicaraguan  politicians  have  always  done,  and  in- 
deed people  in  many  countries,  to  personalize  disagreements  over 
policy,  to  make  them  on  a  very  personal  basis,  and  the  situation 
began  to  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

So  I  don't  think  there  was  any  conscious  decision  not  to  take 
power.  I  think  the  fear  was  not  so  much  of  a  coup,  although  that 
was  there,  but  also  the  Sandinistas'  capacity  to  create  great  eco- 
nomic disruption  through  the  unions  and  things  like  that,  that 
should  not  be  underestimated.  The  army  was  by  no  means  the  only 
institution  that  was  left  with  powerful  Sandinista  influence. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  It  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  this  committee  in  reaching  our  own  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  presumption  of  American  assistance.  We  appreciate  your 
participation. 

At  this  time  the  committee  would  call  forward  please  our  third 
panel,  Raymond  Genie,  founding  member,  Nicaraguan  Civil  Move- 
ment; Peter  Sengelmann,  president  of  the  Committee  to  Recover 
Confiscated  American  Properties  in  Nicaragua. 

Gentlemen,  please  come  forward. 

Mr.  Genie,  Mr.  Sengelmann,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with 
us. 

Mr.  Genie,  this  committee,  through  the  period  of  years  which  I 
have  served  upon  it,  has  received  many  statements,  articles,  that 
people  have  submitted  for  the  record  and  for  testimony.  None,  in 
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my  judgment,  with  a  more  compelling  story  than  the  one  you  have 
offered  or  more  tragic  circumstances. 

Since  we  do  not  know  each  other  and  have  not  spoken  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  let  me  begin  from  my  part  by  relaying  to  you  my 
own  sorrow  at  what  has  occurred  and  my  own  gratitude  for  your 
courage  in  coming  forward  to  speak  about  the  experience  of  your 
family,  what  it  reveals  about  the  government  and  the  system  of 
justice  in  Nicaragua,  no  less  the  personal  and  professional  arro- 
gance of  those  who  are  both  responsible  for  this  tragic  loss  of  life 
and  for  the  frustration  that  you  have  found  in  dealing  with  this 
case  in  finding  justice. 

We  invited  you  not  simply  to  embarrass  those  who  rightfully  de- 
serve to  be  embarrassed  or  to  illustrate  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
are  clearly  arrogant,  but  because. the  U.S.  Grovernment  in  making 
our  own  judgments  about  with  whom  we  choose  to  identify,  how  it 
is  we  would  use  our  resources,  take  very  much  into  consideration 
the  experiences  of  individual  citizens  and  how  it  is  they  have  been 
treated.  None  worse  than  you  and  your  family. 

I  have  personally  read  the  documents  that  you  submitted.  You 
now  have  handed  us  a  few  others.  I  think  they  are  available  to 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  a  chance  for  each  member  of  the  committee  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  question  you  about  the  case,  as  they  would  with 
Mr.  Sengelmann.  I  therefore  would  hope  that  you  could  simply 
summarize  this  document  since  it  has  already  been  read,  sharing 
some  of  your  own  feelings.  Then  we  can  proceed  to  questions. 

Mr.  Sengelmann,  I  would  ask  you  if  you  could  do  the  same.  You 
have,  of  course,  appeared  before  the  committee  previously.  We 
would  like  a  chance  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  If  you  therefore 
would  proceed  and  attempt  the  best  you  can  to  summarize  your 
views. 

Mr.  Genie. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  GENIE,  FOUNDING  MEMBER, 
NICARAGUAN  CIVIL  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  Genik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  words 
and  also  for  the  invitation  that  you  made  to  come — for  me  to  come 
to  this  Committee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  and  testify. 

I  have  done  this  in  Venezuela  also,  and  in  Colombia,  with  the 
spirit  of  letting  other  people  know  the  behavior  of  the  Sandinista 
Army,  not  only  in  this  case  but  covering  all  the  resistance  cases 
which  have  the  same  problem. 

I  decided  to  stay  in  Nicaragua  for  the  last  13  years.  I  stood  over 
the  strikes  and  all  the  bombs  and  all  the  tourist  attractions  that 
we  have.  Within  it,  I  lost  a  son,  my  only  son.  I  still  think  that  we 
did  it  right  because  we  thought  it  was  better  to  stay  and  to  fight 
in  it. 

I  am  not  a  political  person.  I  have  never  belonged  to  any  party. 
I  am  not  anti-Sandinista  as  such.  I  have  many  friends  who  are 
Sandinistas.  However,  I  will  try  to  give  you  my  best  and  sincerest 
opinion  on  the  issue. 

On  October  28  our  son  John  Paul  was  murdered.  His  car  was  rid- 
dled with  bullets  while  he  tried  to  overtake  a  military  escort.  His 
death  and  investigations  by  Nicaragua's  police  and  the  Sandinista 
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popular  army  could  well  be  established  as  a  landmark  of  their  in- 
stitution's policy. 

Jean  Paul  was  hit  by  three  shots.  Two  of  them  he  received  when 
the  car  was  standing,  and  according  to  the  ballistics,  when  these 
soldiers  stepped  out  of  their  jeeps  and  made  sure  that  nobody  was 
left  alive  within  it. 

The  Venezuela  Judicial  Police  who  was  invited  by  the  Nica- 
raguan  Congress  through  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  made  the 
findings,  according  to  witnesses  and  to  their  investigation,  Ven- 
ezuela Judicial  Police  invited  to  participate.  At  the  sentence  issued 
by  the  judge  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Crime  became  clear  that 
John  Paul  was  murdered  by  the  personal  bodyguards  of  General 
Humberto  Ortega  while  they  traveled  escorting  Mr.  Ortega  on  the 
Managua-Masaya  highway. 

Despite  the  impact  that  this  crime  had  the  Nicaraguan  people's 
conscience,  and  the  government's  offers  to  give  priority  to  the  case, 
the  investigations  started  ofF  badly.  Some  of  the  witnesses  dis- 
appeared, others,  for  fear  of  reprisals  from  the  very  police  authori- 
ties, retracted.  According  to  the  Judicial  Police  of  Venezuela,  it  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  Police  of  Nicaragua  in  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigation, as  they  omitted  declarations  of  eyewitnesses  and  ex- 
erted pressures  against  other  eyewitnesses  to  change  their  declara- 
tions. 

On  November  10,  Subcommander  Mauricio  Aguilar  was  mur- 
dered by  Harold  Meza  as  both  were  traveling  in  the  same  car  in 
Managua,  soon  after  he  told  his  family  that  he  was  going  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  Jean  Paul  case  murder.  His  murder  is  full  of 
contradictions,  also.  On  this  case,  the  military  court  found  Officer 
Harold  Meza  guilty,  and  was  just  sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison  for 
unpremeditated  homicide. 

The  cassation  appeal  was  filed  and  it  still  is  not  answered  by  the 
supreme  court.  The  family  believed  there  was  an  evidence  to  estab- 
lish a  possible  motive  for  the  deliberate  killing. 

Given  this  situation,  the  Assembly  of  Nicaragua  formed  a  com- 
mission, when  the  Congress  was  still  in  the  majority  of  the  UNO 
November  1990,  to  investigate  Jean  Paul's  murder.  The  special 
commission  to  investigate.  And  that  special  commission  invited, 
through  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  a  special  team  of  investigators. 
The  investigators  of  Venezuela  established  that  the  main  suspect 
of  this  assassination  were  the  bodyguards  of  Mr.  Ortega. 

Right  after  my  son  was  killed,  the  obstruction  of  justice  started, 
by  the  military  counterintelligence.  They  rejected  all  the  time  that 
the  investigation  also  carried  on  by  the  Venezuelan  team  was  cor- 
rect, stating  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  group  of  foreigners 
had  no  credibility,  even  though  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  had 
invited  the  investigators. 

A  number  of  anomalies  surfaced  during  the  trial  which  blurred 
the  investigations.  The  register  books  of  movements  of  the  caravan 
and  the  military  complex  of  Mr.  Ortega  were  incinerated.  The  vehi- 
cles they  traveled  in  were  sold,  even  though  there  was  a  Presi- 
dential order,  as  Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro  had  asked  them  to  present 
the  vehicles,  they  never  accepted  the  orders  of  Mrs.  Chamorro. 
Humberto  Ortega  disregarded  the  Presidential  order  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  Ortega's  bodyguards  did  not  accept  to  declare  after  the  judge 
had  issued  arrest  warrants  on  February  25,  1992,  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  warrants  were  also  ignored.  The  national  police  refused 
to  carry  out  the  arrest.  The  director  of  the  armed  forces  public  rela- 
tions and  the  director  of  his  general  staff  kept  ignoring  the  judge's 
power  to  summon  members  of  the  military  as  witnesses  and  ac- 
cused the  judge  of  being  part  of  a  concerted  campaign  to  discredit 
the  armed  forces. 

Even  though  we  had  all  kinds  of  problems,  the  judge  was  able 
to  issue  a  sentence  recommending  the  prosecution  of  General  Or- 
tega as  the  main  person  in  the  cover  up  of  the  operation  and  his 
body  guards  as  the  murderers.  However,  the  same  judge  refused  to 
follow  the  case  and  send  it  to  military  court.  We  presented  a  cassa- 
tion appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  which  to  this  date  has  not  been 
replied. 

We  went  to  the  Tripartite  Commission  formed  by  the  CIAV  OAS, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  government  and  requested  their  opinion 
and  to  take  the  case  into  their  hands.  They  responded  saying  that 
to  achieve  justice  the  case  should  be  taken  to  the  ordinary  courts. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Nicaragua  didn't  respond  at  all. 

We  took  the  case  to  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. They  responded  with  a  report  which  is  not  official  yet,  stating 
their  conclusion  was  that  General  Ortega's  escort  were  the  per- 
petrators against  Jean  Paul,  that  there  was  a  violation  of  the  right 
of  law  and  due  process  because  of  the  obstruction  of  justice  exe- 
cuted by  the  army.  As  a  result,  the  author  of  the  crime  was  the 
army  under  the  direct  command  and  protection  of  Mr.  Ortega. 

All  the  military  cases  that  are  now  under  the  review  of  Tripartite 
Commission  show  the  same  trend.  The  Inter-American  Commission 
recommended  Nicaragua  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Court  of  Human  Rights.  It  is  true  that  the  government,  as 
such,  the  executive  branch  doesn't  have  the  power  over  the  su- 
preme court  to  act.  However,  they  have  the  power  to  accept  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Inter-American  Court.  When  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  good  will  to  do  justice  they  close  the  avenue.  So  we 
have  a  situation  where  every  place  we  go  the  avenues  are  being 
closed  either  by  the  Sandinistas,  the  magistrates  of  the  supreme 
court  or  by  the  weakness  of  the  government  that  doesn't  have  the 
willpower  to  act. 

All  the  human  rights  organizations,  Americas  Watch,  WOLA, 
Amnesty  International,  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus, 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights,  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  unanimously  expressed  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  that  they  greatly  fear  that 
Nicaragua's  system  of  military  justice  will  prove  incapable.  And  all 
believe  that  justice  will  not  be  done,  because  the  majority  of  cases 
brought  to  their  attention  in  the  military  courts  of  Nicaragua  in  re- 
cent years  did  not  result  in  bringing  the  criminals  in  justice. 

Evidently,  there  is  an  insensitivity  from  the  government — in  a 
letter  to  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  November  26,  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  Violeta  Chamorro  in- 
dicated that  the  cassation  appeal  is  being  dealt  with  and  will  be 
resolved  in  the  established  period  of  time  as  permitted  by  the  re- 
spective law.  That  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  supreme 
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court  does  not  make — take  a  decision  or  a  stand  on  military  juris- 
diction. 

At  the  same  time,  when  replying  to  the  Inter-American  Court, 
the  attorney  general  who  had  supported  our  case  appeal  at  the  su- 
preme court,  replied  to  the  Inter-American  Court  denying  our  ac- 
cess to  the  Inter-American  Court,  indicating  that  "neither  we  know 
while  the  court  of  justice  does  not  resolve  the  so  often-mentioned 
cassation  appeal,  to  which  judicial  proceeding  this  case  must  be 
submitted  to."  So  the  government  doesn't  know  what  to  do. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  acted  with  ambiguity  when  it  had 
to  deal  with  justice  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  civic  leaders  and 
former  resistance  members,  of  issuing  general  amnesties,  to  erase 
crimes  committed  and  obstruct  them,  to  continue  in  the  Nica- 
raguan crime  courts,  and  consequently  hinders  its  acceptance  in 
the  international  courts  because  its  internal  appeals  have  not  been 
exhausted.  This  ambiguous  standard  should  change  through  the 
achievement  of  the  concrete  facts  ratified  in  Dona  Violeta's  state- 
ments. This  would  end  impunity  and  obtain  a  law  of  order. 

The  army's  counterintelligence  should  not  be  the  body  that  veri- 
fies the  Tripartite  Commission's  records  and  the  military  courts 
should  not  be  the  ones  that  pass  judgment  on  those  crimes. 

There  has  not  been  and  there  is  no  room  for  significant  and  tan- 
gible progress  in  the  short  run,  as  it  is  a  transition  which  is  the 
secret  agreements  of  the  army  with  Mr.  Lacayo,  Antonio  Lacayo, 
signed  in  April  1990,  which  will  be  used  to  block  changes  in  the 
restructuring  of  the  judicial  system  and  enactment  of  laws.  We 
must  know  the  specific  coverage  of  this  transition  protocol  to  bring 
changes  about,  reducing  the  Presidential  power  and  the  army's 
power,  if  the  situation  is  not  structured,  impunity  will  continue. 
Upon  the  announcements  of  President  Chamorro  on  September  2 
of  a  desire  to  remove  General  Ortega,  the  army  enacted  a  commu- 
nique stating  that  President  Chamorro  have  no  power  to  do  it.  And 
the  situation  is  whether  she  has  or  she  hasn't  the  power,  or  she 
has  the  willpower.  So  it  is  just  a  matter  of  how  Mrs.  Chamorro — 
and  mainly,  I  think  Antonio  Lacayo,  I  think  the  case  here  is  reflec- 
tive of  upon  the  behavior  of  Antonio  Lacayo,  which  is  the  adviser 
of  Mrs.  Chamorro  in  everything  she  does.  So  at  no  point  should  we 
consider  only  the  President  but  Antonio  Lacayo  as  the  main  engi- 
neer of  the  situation  and  the  one  that  is  binding  through  the  agree- 
ments with  the  Sandinista  front. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Genie. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Genie  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  SENGELMANN,  PRESIDENT,  THE  COM- 
MITTEE TO  RECOVER  CONFISCATED  AMERICAN  PROP- 
ERTIES IN  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Sengelmann. 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  al- 
lowing me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Committee  to  Recover  Con- 
fiscated American  Properties  in  Nicaragua.  I  have  traveled  several 
times  to  Nicaragua.  I  lived  there  and  I  have  traveled  several  times 
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there  since  1990,  including  two  trips  as  part  of  two  congressional 
delegations. 

My  statement,  however,  will  concentrate  specifically  on  the  prop- 
erty issue  and  on  some  facts  regarding  the  property  issue. 

We  continue  to  oppose  further  unconditioned  aid  to  Nicaragua 
until  the  government  of  that  country  has  shown  effective  and  real 
progress  in  the  return  of  over  20,000  properties  confiscated  by  the 
Sandinista  regime  from  over  5,000  people,  Nicaraguans  and  from 
other  nationalities;  most  of  which  have  not  been  returned  by  the 
current  government.  We  represent  more  than  350  U.S.  citizens 
with  confiscated  property,  most  of  which  would  like  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  future  development  of  Nicaragua  as  we  did  in  the 
past  when  we  lived  and  worked  there. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  700  Americans  and  5,000 
Nicaraguans  have  outstanding  claims  against  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment for  properties  confiscated  during  the  Sandinista  regime. 
American  citizens  have  presented  more  than  1,222  claims,  with  an 
estimated  volume  of  about  $429  million.  To  date,  we  know  of  only 
five  claims  of  American  citizens  that  have  been  reported  as  totally 
resolved,  although  we  understand  that  there  are  119  claims  that 
have  been  partially  resolved  or  resolved  by  payment  of  bonds. 

Partial  resolution  may  consist  of  physical  possession  without 
legal  title  or  legal  title  without  physical  possession,  neither  of 
which  we  consider  to  be  resolved  cases,  especially  under  the  tenu- 
ous and  arbitrary  legal  system  presently  existing  in  Nicaragua.  We 
believe  that  this  figure  of  119  resolved  claims  should  be  qualified 
and  analyzed  and  see  exactly  how  many  of  these  are  payments 
through  bonds  and  how  many  have  actually  been  returned  prop- 
erties with  both  physical  and  legal  possession  of  properties. 

The  number  of  the  claims  by  itself  is  outstanding,  but  the  real 
tragedy  is  that  these  claims  represent  the  best  and  most  productive 
properties  in  the  country  and  have  been  filed  by  entrepreneurs  who 
have  previously  worked  in  Nicaragua.  The  brain  drain  from  Nica- 
ragua and  the  lack  of  productive  use  of  these  valuable  properties 
are  reflected  in  the  disastrous  production  and  export  figures. 

In  constant  dollars,  output  is  approximately  one-eighth  of  1978 
levels.  During  the  past  3  years,  there  has  been  virtually  no  private 
foreign  investment  in  Nicaragua.  Potential  investors  have  stayed 
away  because  they  know  that  without  property  rights  and  a  func- 
tioning government,  their  investments  are  not  safe. 

Without  investment,  there  will  be  no  economic  development. 
Without  economic  development,  there  will  continue  to  be  high  un- 
employment and  suffering.  For  the  same  3-year  period,  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  has  avoided  dealing  with  the  issue  of  property 
claims  because  of  special  interests,  namely  those  of  the  Sandinistas 
who  stole  the  properties  during  the  last  decade. 

Despite  promises  to  do  so,  it  has  not  returned  properties  to  the 
rightful  owners  and  has  only  dealt  with  a  few  high-profile  cases. 
This  has  been  done  in  fits  and  spurts,  usually  at  the  time  that  aid 
or  loan  money  is  scheduled  to  be  disbursed  or  a  scheduled  loan 
payment  is  imminent  and  money  is  needed  to  fund  it. 

As  an  example,  there  have  been  two  highly  publicized  settle- 
ments recently  coincidental  with  a  consideration  of  Nicaraguan  for- 
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eign  aid  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  One  of  these,  by  the  way,  has  been 
my  wife's  and  my  home. 

Last  year,  there  was  also  some  activity  when  funds  were  with- 
held by  the  U.S.  Congress.  However,  there  has  been  virtually  no 
activity  during  the  intervening  months.  The  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment has  no  policy  to  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  return  properties 
to  their  legitimate  owners  nor  does  it  have  a  measurable  plan  to 
resolve  claims  and  return  properties. 

What  few  claims  have  been  resolved  have  been  under  duress. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  not  all  cases  will  be  resolved  in  a  way  that 
will  satisfy  everyone,  the  Nicaraguan  Government  must  make  a 
good-faith  and  massive  effort  to  return  as  many  properties  as  pos- 
sible in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  because  only  by  resolving  the 
property  issue  can  the  Nicaraguan  Government  begin  to  promote 
economic  recovery. 

Among  the  cases  which  have  not  been  resolved  but  which  could 
be  easily  resolved  if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  really  wished  to 
do  so  are  the  following  examples:  The  cases  where  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  itself  occupies  properties  confiscated  from  both  Nica- 
raguan and  American  citizens.  The  cases  where  the  Sandinista 
Army  occupies  properties  confiscated  from  American  citizens  and 
Nicaraguans. 

The  case  where  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Managua,  who  is  supposed 
to  enforce  the  laws,  occupies  the  illegally  confiscated  home  of  an 
American  citizen.  The  case  where  the  Sandinista  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  occupies  the  illegally  confiscated  property  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. The  cases  of  other  governments  such  as  Cuba,  Libya,  as  well 
as  PLC,  which  occupy  properties  confiscated  from  American  citi- 
zens. The  case  of  the  Minister  of  Health  of  the  current  government 
who  occupies  the  home  of  an  American  citizen.  The  case  of  one  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  who  also  occupies  a  confiscated  home. 

And  finally  the  case  of  a  business  which  cultivates  shrimp  in  a 
confiscated  property,  a  business  which  we  understand  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Antonio  Lacayo,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Chamorro. 

If  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  truly  wanted  to  resolve  the  prop- 
erty issue,  it  could  show  good  faith  by  resolving  these  cases  first. 

Nicaragua's  high  unemployment  and  low-per-capita  income  are  a 
consequence  of  its  government's  unwillingness  to  face  the  property 
issue.  Because  it  has  not  created  the  conditions  to  foment  invest- 
ment, Nicaragua  needs  astronomical  levels  of  foreign  aid  and  has 
turned  itself  into  an  economic  basket  case  and  international  beg- 
gar. By  its  own  actions,  it  has  gone  from  one  or  more  prosperous — 
one  of  the  more  prosperous  and  faster-growing  countries  in  Central 
America  to  become  the  second  poorest  in  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  few  cases  where  the  government  has  supposedly  resolved 
property  claims,  it  has  paid  20-year,  dollar-dominated,  zero-coupon 
Nicaraguan  Government  bonds  instead  of  returning  the  properties. 
Bonds  are  not  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  confiscated  properties. 

First,  because  there  must  be  a  rule  of  law.  The  potential  inves- 
tors needed  to  rekindle  economic  development  are  clear  that  bonds 
are  not  a  solution  and  that  property  rights  have  not  truly  been  re- 
solved. 
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Secondly,  the  property  remains  in  unproductive  hands,  restrict- 
ing future  economic  growth  of  the  country. 

Thirdly,  the  entrepreneurs  who  laboriously  invested  their  time 
and  effort  to  make  those  properties  productive,  will  not  have  any 
incentive  to  work  toward  the  betterment  of  Nicaragua. 

And  fourth,  the  bonds  would  only  increase  the  already  astronom- 
ical debt  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  the  Nicaraguan  Government  should  re- 
turn the  confiscated  properties  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  Com- 
pensation should  be  only  a  last  resort  in  the  few  cases  where  prop- 
erties cannot  be  returned,  not  as  a  first  resort,  as  is  presently  the 
case,  and  at  zero  cost  to  the  government. 

After  all,  the  person  who  is  occupying  the  property  and  not  the 
government,  should  pay  for  the  asset  which  he  has  obtained.  The 
government  should  not  use  its  own  scarce  resources  or  those  ob- 
tained from  the  privatization  of  the  country's  public  companies  to 
benefit  the  usurpers  of  properties  but  should  instead  invest  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country. 

Obviously,  it  is  easier  in  the  short  term  for  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid  facing  the  issue  of  properties  illegally  confiscated 
by  Sandinistas  who  continue  to  rule  from  below,  as  Humberto  Or- 
tega vowed  they  would.  There  are  high  government  officials  in  the 
present  or  prior  government,  or  powerful  individuals  in  the  country 
who  will  continue  to  resist  efforts  to  resolve  the  problem.  But  like 
necessary  medicine  or  a  required  operation,  it  must  be  faced  for  the 
very  survival  of  Nicaragua. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sengelmann  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sengelmann,  very  much. 

Mr.  Genie  and  Sengelmann,  I  don't  think  two  individuals  could 
have  done  more  to  illustrate  in  a  meaningful  way  what  the  denial 
of  fundamental  rights  can  do  to  a  people. 

Each,  in  your  own  tragic  instances,  in  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
theft  of  property,  you  remind  us  of  fundamental  rights.  When  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  makes  judgments  about  who  will  occupy 
positions  of  power,  we  may  disagree,  but  they  are,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, exercising  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  nation.  When  life  is  taken, 
witnesses  are  abused,  evidence  denied,  the  process  of  justice  does 
not  function.  Where  property  is  seized  without  just  compensation, 
they  are  not  exercising  sovereign  powers,  but  denying  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  example  of  our  time,  the  denial  of  such  rights 
along  with  the  powers  of  no  sovereignty;  and  it  invites  not  only 
international  inspection,  but  retribution.  That  indeed  is  where  we 
might  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Genie,  the  tragic  loss  of  your  family  better  than  anything  il- 
lustrates what  so  many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  describe  about 
the  Nicaraguan  experience. 

I  want  you  to  know  before  I  yield  to  my  colleagues  for  ques- 
tions—and they  may  want  to  learn  more  about  your  experiences — 
that  we  take  the  granting  of  American  assistance  very  seriously. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  foreign  assistance  from  this  country.  It  is  a 
privilege  granted  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
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people.  And  to  give  financial  assistance  to  any  government  is  to  as- 
sociate ourselves  with  those  who  rule. 

I  personally  find  it  impossible  to  do;  and  to  give  the  good  name 
of  this  country  in  association  with  anyone  who  would  exercise 
power  so  arrogant  with  regard  to  property  or  life. 

Mr.  Genie,  I  assume  at  this  point,  having  seen  the  assembly  call 
for  an  investigation,  an  investigation  having  been  ordered  and  con- 
ducted, the  results  shared  and  then  ignored,  you  have  little  hope 
at  this  point  that  any  internal  system  of  justice  is  going  to  yield 
a  result.  What  indeed  is  the  final  word  that  you  have  now  received 
with  regard  to  what  is  to  transpire  next  within  the  Nicaraguan  jus- 
tice system? 

Mr.  Genie.  The  supreme  court  has  had  the  case  since  December, 
last  December.  I  understand  that  they  are  awaiting  for  new  su- 
preme court  or  new  members  of  the  supreme  court  to  be  elected; 
and  they  are  saying  that  they  are 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  And  they  have  the  power  to  indict  and  to  bring 
before  the  court  for  trial?  Is  that  the  proper  interpretation  of  this 
Nicaraguan  system?  The  supreme  court  would  have  the  power  to 
order — under  your  system  of  justice,  to  order  people  to  trial?  In 
other  words,  they  play  the  role  of  the  prosecutor,  as  in  the  Amer- 
ican system? 

Mr.  Genie.  Well,  at  this  point  we  are  just  deciding  if  the  judge 
that  inhibited  himself  from  continuing  the  case  should  continue  it 
or  should  go  to  the  military  courts.  If  we  go  to  the  military  courts, 
then  Mr.  Ortega  will  be  the  final  judge. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLi.  Yes.  But  in  your  government  of  the  Napoleonic 
Code,  therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  your  courts  can  make  the  judg- 
ment and  order  the  responsible  parties  to  trial  under  your  system? 

Mr.  Genie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Your  claim  that  prospective  witnesses  were 
murdered  is  about  as  serious  a  statement  as  an  individual  can 
make  about  a  government  and  its  system  of  justice.  I  assume  in 
doing  so,  you  are  completely  convinced  that  this  was  the  motivation 
for  the  deaths,  and  your  statements  today  are  unequivocal  or  you 
would  not  have  made  them. 

Mr.  Genie.  That  is  right.  It  was  not  only  witnesses;  he  was  a  po- 
liceman that  was  second  chief  of  the  premier  investigations  in 
Nicaragua.  I  have  received  from  their  family,  from  his  family,  infor- 
mation that  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  talk  about  the 
case  publicly  and  that  he  was  shot  down  because  of  it.  There  are 
even  in  the  records,  in  the  record  of  his  trial  at  the  military  courts, 
statements  from  witnesses  indicating  that  they  murdered — killed 
him;  IV2  hours  before  he  killed  him  that  he  had  orders  from  a  lead- 
er of  Nicaragua  to  shoot  him  down,  and  that  he  didn't  do  it  because 
he  was  his  brother. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  And  for  this  murder,  the  motivation  for  which 
you  have  made  clear,  a  sentence  of  3  years  was  received,  which  was 
suspended  pending  an  appeal? 

Mr.  Genie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  That  is  quite  a  system  of  justice.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Ortega  personally — I  assume,  in  your  mind,  is  that 
for  whatever  role  he  played  in  the  murder;  the  question  remains 
of  under  whose  order  a  witness  was  killed  and,  of  course,  the  ques- 
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tion  about  the  obstruction  of  justice  from  the  destroying  of  records. 
Therefore,  this  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  culpabiHty  of  the  body- 
guards, but  indeed  the  conspiracy  to  murder  a  witness  and  the  de- 
struction of  these  documents. 

Is  that  your  own  analysis? 

Mr.  Genie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Sengelmann,  if  I  could  briefly,  are  you  in  a 
position  to  tell  us  how  many  confiscated  properties  are  now  occu- 
pied by  Sandinistan  officials,  approximately? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  I  don't  know  the  actual  figure,  because  there 
are  a  total  of  1,222  claims,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  claims  are  occupied  either  by  Sandinistan  officials  or 
Sandinistan  cooperatives. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  there  are  former  Sandinista 
directorates  whose  property  has  not  now  been  compensated  for,  re- 
turned or — not  even  in  negotiations  for  compensation? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torricelll  That  is  a  fair  statement.  And  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  itself  now  occupies  prop- 
erties that  are  not  otherwise  in  negotiations? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torricelll  You  have  been  compensated  for  your  individual 
properties? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Only  one  case.  My  wife's  and  my  home  was 
compensated  for  in  cash.  It  is  the  only  case  that  I  know  where  cur- 
rency was  paid. 

Mr.  Torricelll  This  is  the  only  one  of  which  you  are  aware? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  That  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Torricelll  Who  was  occupying  that  property? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Colonel  Ricardo  Wheelock,  former  head  of 
military  intelligence  and  current  spokesman  for  the  Sandinistan 
Army. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  And  you  have  other  properties  that  are  occupied 
by  the  Cuban  Government? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Not  I  personally,  but  other  citizens  that  I 
know. 

Mr.  Torricelll  Members  of  this  committee  have  considerable 
intention  of  having  those  properties  received  through  a  different 
means.  The  bonds  that  you  cited  that  are  being  granted,  is  this  an 
individual  case,  or  is  this  the  rule  that  these  have  been  20-year 
zero  coupon  bonds? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  That  is  the  rule.  That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Torricelll  So  there  is  no  such  thing  as  redeemable  bonds, 
otherwise,  that  you  have  seen  issued? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Torricelll  Do  you  accept  the  number  of  119  as  the  actual 
number  that  are  settled? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Actually,  I  had  heard  the  figure  of  118,  and 
Secretary  Watson  probably  knows  of  one  more  recent  case,  I  believe 
that  he  mentioned,  which  makes  it  119. 

Mr.  Torricelll  How  many  actual  returns  of  property? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  OK  I  think  even  the  embassy  in  Managua 
doesn't  exactly  know  that.  I  only  know  that  in  the  last  2  months, 
16  cases — 16  of  these  119  cases  took  place  in  the  last  2  months; 
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and  of  those  16,  14  received  payment  in  bonds.  One  received  pay- 
ment in  cash,  which  was  my  wife,  and  one  was  a  return  for  prop- 
erty of  an  American  citizen,  an  apartment. 

In  other  words,  there  was  only  one  returned  property  and  one 
compensation  in  currency.  The  rest  was  bonds,  out  of  16  cases.  So 
I  assume  that  the  other  103  cases  before  that  are  mostly  bonds 
also. 

Mr,  TORRICELLI.  In  the  settlement  of  your  case,  you  have  testi- 
fied before  this  committee  previously,  how  much  time  elapsed  from 
your  testimony  until  you  received  an  offer  of  settlement? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Approximately — the  hearing  was  in  February; 
I  received — I  was  contacted  by  the  Nicaraguan  Cxovernment 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  When? 

Mr.  Sengelmann  [continuing].  Around  April  or  May,  approxi- 
mately. No,  sorry,  I  was  in  Nicaragua  in  May;  it  was  during  my 
trip  to  Nicaragua  in  May. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  May? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Genie 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Excuse  me.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  Nicaraguan  Government  or  the  Sandinista  who 
occupies  the  property  who  paid.  Because  both  the  government  and 
the  person,  Colonel  Wheelock,  had  both  said  that  they  didn't  pay, 
so  I  don't  know  who  paid. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Genie,  for  my  part,  there  isn't  a  great  deal 
more  that  I  can  say  to  you,  other  than  that  in  a  way  that  few  oth- 
ers could,  you  have  helped  us  resolve  some  lingering  questions 
about  the  nature  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  I  again  want  to 
thank  you  for  being  here. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  have  some  questions  for  you.  I  only 
want  to  say  in  concluding  my  part  of  this  that  I  assume  you  to  be 
the  safest  man  in  Nicaragua,  because  given  what  has  otherwise 
happened,  your  testimony  here  today  and  the  impact  it  will  have 
on  American  policy  that  anyone  who  would  ever  raise  a  hand 
against  you  does  so  at  an  enormous  disservice  of  future  relation- 
ships between  these  governments;  and  I  trust  any  and  all  would 
understand  that. 

You  are  a  man  of  considerable  courage  to  be  here,  and  if  indeed 
the  devotion  of  a  parent  can  be  measured  by  how  they  remember 
and  how  they  service  the  memory  of  their  child,  you  are  an  extraor- 
dinary parent. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Genie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join 
the  Chairman  in  expressing  my  condolences,  as  well  as  my  deep  re- 
spect for  you,  Mr.  Genie.  Not  only  have  you  and  your  wife  been  ab- 
solutely wronged  by  the  government  with  the  loss  of  your  child,  but 
you  have  had  that  violation  repeated  by  the  injustices  that  you 
have  met  at  every  step  of  the  way. 

Your  presence  here  underscores  our  Government's  concern  that 
your  case  and  the  handful  of  others  like  it  be  resolved  expeditiously 
and  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  culprits  be  put  behind  bars  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  that  those  who  have  been  part,  perhaps,  of 
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a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice  likewise  be — justice  be  meted  out 
to  them. 

And  I  want  to  also  say  just  how — as  a  parent  of  four,  how  moved 
I  am  by  your  testimony  and  by  your  tenacity  in  keeping  this  cause 
alive.  You  have  helped  us  to  know  just  what  it  must  feel  like.  In 
a  very  small  way,  we  can  empathize,  although  no  one  can  really 
empathize,  if  you  catch  what  I  am  saying. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  think  at  this  point,  with  all  that  has  been 
said  in  Nicaragua,  whether  or  not  a  fair  trial  even  in  a  duly  con- 
stituted civilian  court  can  be  achieved?  Is  there  some  kind  of 
change  of  venue  that  might  be  warranted  in  order  to  achieve  jus- 
tice, Mr.  Genie? 

Mr.  Genie.  Evidently,  the  supreme  court  is  not  willing  to  go 
through  the  civilian  or  common,  ordinary  court.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept,  and  the  reason  why  is  because  they  are  judging  all 
the  resistance,  killings  and  crimes  within  the  military  courts.  So 
they  don't  want  to  set  a  precedent.  It  is  a  matter  of  right  now  for 
them;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  they  could  prove  wrong.  I  imag- 
ine they  will  have  better  possibilities  in  the  civilian  courts  than  in 
the  military  courts,  but  for  them  it  is  a  matter  of  continuing  on 
doing  what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  13  years.  So  at  that 
point  it  will  be  a  breaking  point  on  their  policies. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  let  me  reiterate  how  strongly  we  feel  on  this 
committee — and  I  think  it  is  echoed  by  the  administration — that 
this  case  be  resolved.  Your  mere  presence,  even  before  you  speak, 
sends  a  necessary  signal  to  the  Chamorro  government  and  to  Mr. 
Lacayo  to  resolve  this  case.  They  must  garner  the  political  will  and 
the  courage  to  resolve  this  case,  because  it  means  a  great  deal  to 
us  in  Washington,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Sengelmann,  I  have  a  question  or  two  for  you.  You  made  a 
couple  of  points  with  regards  to  payment  in  cash.  Did  you  find  that 
payment  of  cash  was  adequate? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  You  mean  the  amount? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  amount. 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  No,  it  wasn't  adequate.  It  was  probably  about 
60  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Smith.  So,  while  this  technically  is  a  resolution  and  would 
be  so  noted  by  our  own  government  in  looking  down  that  list,  it  is 
an  inadequate  amount? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Also,  the  bonds  which  are  given  out,  are  of  20-year 
duration.  Is  that  your  testimony  that  those  are  inadequate? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  differentiation  for  the  method  of  pay- 
ment for  elderly  people?  Presumably  there  are  a  large  number  of 
elderly  people  who  had  their  properties  confiscated  who  now  find 
20-year  coupons  worthless. 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  No. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  indication  that  you  see  from  the  govern- 
ment that  some  other  compensation  might  be  forthcoming? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  No,  I  don't  see  any  indication  whatsoever  at 
the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  hope  that  this  comrnittee,  and 
I  hope  the  administration  would  be  cognizant  of  these  kinds  of  in- 
tricacies. When  Mr.  Lacayo  and  others  come  around  to  our  offices, 
as  they  will  do,  and  give  us  a  fact  sheet  suggesting  that  so  many 
cases  have  been  resolved,  we  must  go  beyond  the  mere  presen- 
tation and  get  into  the  specifics  to  find  out  the  adequacy  of  that 
compensation.  As  you  so  well  pointed  out,  there  is  the  concern  that 
a  20-year  bond  may  or  may  not  be  worth  anything  20  years  down 
the  line,  plus  it  puts  the  government  further  into  debt. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  Congress  must  be  very  vigilant 
about  these  details. 

With  respect  to  those  now  making  their  way  through  the  process, 
do  you  have  a  percentage  of  what  people  are  being  offered?  Is  the 
bond  seemingly  the  predominant  way  of  compensation? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Absolutely.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases — and  I  would  like  to  quote  a  letter  written  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Embassy  to  Members  of  Congress  back  in  February,  coincidental 
with  the  time  of  the  last  hearing — and  it  says,  "To  complicate  mat- 
ters, we  have  little  money  to  pay  people  whose  property  was  con- 
fiscated, but  which  can  no  longer  be  returned  because  it  is  being 
used  for  purposes  such  as  collective  farms  to  grow  food.  Therefore, 
we  plan  to  provide  government  bonds  or  stock  in  state-owned  en- 
terprises later  for  privatization." 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  bonds  would  be  rather — would  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  such  cases  where  these  prop- 
erties are  being  used  to  grow  food. 

Now  it  seems  that  99  percent  of  the  properties  are  being  used  to 
grow  food,  including  private  homes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  one  final  comment.  It  seems  that  the  govern- 
ment needs  to  lead  by  example,  and  you  have  exhorted  the 
Chamorro  government  to  lead  by  example,  by  getting  those  who  are 
occupying  these  homes  and  these  properties  to  vacate  those  homes 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Smith.  Likewise,  I  would  hope  that  that  message  would  go 
from  Capitol  Hill  to  Managua.  We  should  see  progress  on  that 
point  as  a  test — how  honorable  is  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  or 
how  dishonorable  is  it? 

You  know,  Mr.  Abrams,  in  his  statement,  pointed  out  that  you 
know,  one  of  those  with  whom  he  spoke  with  in  Nicaragua  had  re- 
ferred to  those  occupying,  I  guess,  properties  and  just  generally  as 
"retired  pirates,"  people  who  want  to  grab  everything,  hold  on  to 
everything  that  they  got  illegally  and  immorally  and  not  be  held 
accountable  at  some  future  date  by  any  kind  of  court  of  law  or  any 
kind  of  process.  So  I  would  hope  that  this  government  would  again 
summon  the  political  courage  on  life  and  on  property  issues  to  re- 
solve those  and  to  set  an  example  that  we  all  could  be  proud  of. 

I  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Menendez  [presiding.]  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Smith. 

I  want  to  add  my  own  comments  of  sympathy  with  you.  Certainly 
what  you  described  in  your  testimony  is  not  a  system  of  justice,  but 
a  system  of  injustice.  And  I  think  that  the  one  thing  that — speak- 
ing as  only  one  member  of  the  committee,  and,  I  think,  the  senti- 
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ment  that  you  have  heard  from  the  Chairman  and  ranking  member 
and  others,  is  that  the  one  thing  that  this  committee  can  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  your  son's  death  was  not  in  vain  and  that  your  ef- 
forts, in  fact,  are  not  in  vain  and  that,  in  fact,  this  government 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to  make  sure  that  when  it 
judges  what  its  relationship  will  be,  in  part,  with  Nicaragua,  it 
will,  in  fact,  be  looking  for  a  resolution  of  this  case. 

If  we  cannot  at  least — and  I  don't  know  whether  this  falls  under 
the  heading  of  interference,  but  if  we  cannot  at  least  seek  that  type 
of  justice,  then  we  should  really  reexamine  our  position. 

I  want  to  read  to  you,  since  you  still  reside  in  Nicaragua,  some 
excerpts  from  a  document  that  I  was  given,  and  I  want  to  see  your 
impressions  of  it  as  someone  who  has  gone  through  the  system.  It 
is  prepared  by  the  association — a  human  rights  association  of  Nica- 
ragua. And  tell  me  whether  you  agree  with  them  or  not;  from  your 
own  experiences,  whether  this  is  still  the  case.  It  says — this  is  from 
a  report  that  they  sent  to  the  Inter-American  Commission  for 
Human  Rights.  It  says,  "As  we  expounded  in  our  report  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25  of  this  year,  the  Sandinista  war  structure  is  still  intact. 
What  so  more,  we  can  say  that  it  is  more  sophisticated  today,  that 
there  are  more  armed  Sandinista  followers  than  when  President 
Chamorro  took  office." 

They  go  on  to  say,  "The  partiality  of  the  judiciary  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  speedy  trial  has  increased  to  the  point  that  impunity  has 
been  institutionalized.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the  obscure  method 
of  choosing  the  judges  in  the  homicide  cases,  which  have  not  been 
clarified,  such  as  the  case,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  of  your  son,  "and 
to  the  murder  of  more  than  200  former  contras,  and  in  the  third 
and  last  amnesty  law  decreed  by  the  Chamorro  administration." 

How  do  you  feel  about  those  comments?  Are  you  in  agreement 
with  those  comments? 

Mr.  Gente.  As  far  as  the  amount  of  weapons  that  the  Sandinista 
have,  I  think  I  will  be  a  little  in  a — I  don't  agree  very  much  with 
them.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  weapons  that  we  have  in  Nica- 
ragua are  less.  However,  I  agree  with  them  in  the  fact  that  those 
weapons  keep  on  being  used  against  nobody  or  anybody  that  is  not 
agreeing  with  them  or  that  is  occupying  a  land  that  is  returned  to 
them. 

I  believe  that  not  all  the  weapons  that  should  have  been  taken 
away  from  the  military  and  from  the  active  reserves  have  been 
taken  away.  I  think  in  that  case  the  army  delivered  a  lot  of — open- 
ly, a  lot  of  weapons  to  civilians;  and  we  have  a  rather  more  com- 
plex activity  of  how  the  weapons  are  handled.  You  don't  know  if 
our  ex-army  men  will  operate  acting  as  resistance  or  as  a  contra; 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion  at  that  point — is  whether  more  dan- 
gerous to  travel  or  whether  more  dangerous  to  go  to  work  in  the 
farms?  And  in  that  sense,  the  Army  keeps  on  protecting  all  those 
members  of  the  Sandinista  Party  that  have  all  the  weapons  at 
their  reach. 

As  far  as  the  impunity  is  concerned,  what  we  are  seeing  now  is 
an  opening  system  where  you  have  some  fluid  information  to  the 
press  and  through  groups  like  the  Anabiliescha,  which  are  doing  a 
very  good  job. 
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But  what  we  see  is  that  the  courts  are  still  handled  by  the  same 
authoritarian  people  that  used  to  handle  them  before.  But  now — 
and  we  are  still  under  those  laws.  The  supreme  court  is  controlled 
by  Sandinistas.  The  courts  have  not  changed  as  far  as  the  amount 
or  type  of  people  that  should  have  changed.  So  we  are  seeing  there 
now  a  rather  large  violation,  or  judgments  that  are  made  politically 
are  automatically  against  the  counterpart,  which  if — it  is  not  San- 
dinista. 

Mr.  Menendez.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sengelmann,  let  me  ask  you,  you  described  during  the  course 
of  your  testimony  something  about  Mr.  Lacayo  in  a  shrimp  factory. 
What  is  that  about? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  company  owned 
by  Mr.  Lacayo  owns  and  operates  a  shrimp-growing  operation  in  a 
confiscated  property. 

Mr.  Menendez.  In  a  confiscated  property? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Do  you  know  if  that  confiscated  property  was  of 
American  or  Nicaraguan  ancestry? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  It  is  Nicaraguan. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Nicaraguan.  And  the  source  of  your  information 
of  this,  do  you  believe  it  to  be  reliable? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes,  definitely — the  owner  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Well,  the  owner  of  the  property,  I  would  assume, 
is  a  pretty  good  source  if  he  doesn't  have  his  property  anymore. 

What  is  the — personally,  I  would  be  interested  in  pursuing  that, 
so  if  there  is  information  you  can  give  us,  I  would  be  very  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  just  to  find  out,  one,  if  it  is  true,  and  secondly, 
go  from  there. 

The  last  question  is  the  relationship  of  those  of  you  who  seek  to 
get  the  appropriate  recompense  for  your  properties  or  the  return  of 
your  properties.  In  your  case,  you  are  a  citizen  of  Nicaragua;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  No,  I  am  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Oh,  you  are.  How  has  our  State  Department 
dealt  with  you  and  others  similarly  situated,  like  you,  as  it  relates 
to  this  whole  question  of  property  rights? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Well,  we  formed  a  committee  to  recover  con- 
fiscated American  properties  about  2V2  years  ago,  and  frankly,  we 
did  not  receive  all  of  the  assistance  that  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  received  initially.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  found  that  the  State 
Department  was,  most  of  the  time,  apologetic  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  rather  than  attempting  to  defend  our  property  rights. 

But  I — in  all  fairness,  I  have  to  say  that  that  has  changed  since 
the  appointment  of  the  new  Ambassador  Maisto  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  person  in  charge  of  taking  care  of  American  citizens' 
property  claims,  and  Mr.  Carlos  Garcia,  who  was  mentioned  before. 
And  he  is  doing,  I  believe,  the  best  he  can,  and  he  has  had  some 
limited  success. 

Unfortunately,  he  hasn't  been  as  successful  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  be,  but  we  are  getting  considerably  more  assistance  now 
than  we  did  before,  and  I  believe  that  the  State  Department  has 
to  be  commended  for  that  change.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was — 
whether  the  change  really  originated  here  in  Congress,  but  defi- 
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nitely  someone  should  be  commended  for  it,  because  I  believe  that 
property  rights  of  American  citizens  are  now — at  least  there  is  an 
attempt  being  made  to  restore  those  rights. 

Mr.  Menp]NDEZ.  I  wish  I  could  take  credit.  I  know  Mr.  Garcia  as 
a  personal  friend,  but  I  won't. 

So,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Genie,  for  the  very  powerful  statement  that  you 
have  made  here  this  afternoon.  I  am  only  sorry  that  coming  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  meeting,  the  members  of  the  press  had  mostly  left 
and  they  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  your  case  as  we 
have.  But  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  and  use  what- 
ever pressure  we  can  apply  to  that  government  to  see  that  justice 
is  meted  out  to  the  murderers  of  your  son. 

I  would  like  to  draft  a  letter  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
about  your  son's  case,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  would  get  many  signa- 
tures on  that  letter.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  who  would  be  the  best 
person  to  address  it  to. 

Listening  to  the  testimony  of  the  other  panelists,  you  have  heard 
about  the  strange  network  of  who  has  the  power  in  Nicaragua;  and 
in  this  particular  case,  in  your  son's  murder  case,  who  would  be  the 
appropriate  person  to  address  this  letter  to?  Who  would  have  the 
power  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Genie.  I  think,  due  to  the  diplomatic  situation,  you  will  have 
to  deliver  it  to  the  President  of  Nicaragua. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  And  who  could  we  send  a  copy  to  to  make 
sure  that  something  gets  done?  Once  we  get  through  the  figure- 
head question,  having  that  dealt  with,  who  would  be  the  person 
who  could,  in  fact,  formulate  the  change  in  this  or  get  someone's 
attention  on  it? 

Mr.  Genie.  You  could  send  a  copy  to  Antonio  Lacayo;  I  think  he 
would  be  the  person. 

Of  course,  I  understand — I  will  try  to  explain  to  you.  You  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  confusion,  you  have  a  man  like  Daniel  Ortega, 
that  he  is  using  all  the  time;  he  has  to  make  riots  or  strikes.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  have  a  man  like  Ortega,  where  he  has  to  say 
that  he  will  guarantee  peace  and  justice.  So  you  have  a  kind  of  du- 
ality within  this  under — underneath  this  acting  in  a  rare  way. 

You  have  that  situation  before  between  Tomas  Borge  and  Daniel 
Ortega,  and  they  shift  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  go  in  rounds 
and  rounds,  depending  on  whose  chance  it  is.  So,  in  this  case,  I 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  whether  Antonio  Lacayo  believes  that 
he  can  do  it. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  What  would  you  like  for  us  to  stress  in  that 
letter?  What  is  your  most  important  point  that  you  would  like  to 
make  sure  that  the  government  understands  about  the  case  of  your 
son's  murder? 

Mr.  Genie.  That  they  will  have  to  make  a  decision.  I  don't  think 
in  this  case  it  is  on  any  point;  the  issue  is  who  did  it?  The  case 
is  whether  they  have  the  capability  and  the  willpower  to  bring  to 
the  courts  the  ones  that  did  it,  Humberto  Ortega,  as  a  coverup,  and 
his  bodyguards. 

So  I  will  believe  that  the  government  can,  and  you  can  empha- 
size to  the  government,  and  the  government  can  take  a  position  on 
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this  issue,  at  least  accepting  this  Inter- American  court,  since  they 
say  they  are  not  able  to  decide  in  the  supreme  court. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you. 

Another  question  for  you,  Mr.  Genie.  The  overall  impunity  of  the 
military  that  we  have  been  alluding  to,  do  you  believe  that  that  im- 
punity still  exists  today?  Is  it  less  so,  more  so,  and  do  you  believe 
Violeta  Chamorro's  statement  that  the  Ortega  removal  will  be  car- 
ried out,  or  are  you  suspicious  of  that  claim?  And  will  it  help? 

Mr.  Genie.  I  think  it  is  the  same.  Prior  to  1990,  all  the  military 
court's  judgments  were  secret.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  see  or  to 
hear  or  to  get  a  copy  of  the  records.  Now  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
records,  but  you  know  what  is  happening  and  the  impunity,  and 
the  military  court  keeps  them  at  the  same  level. 

I  think  the  government  has  to  decide  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
structure that  and  to  establish  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  that  is  it. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Genie.  Thank  you  again  for 
a  very  powerful  statement. 

Just  one  question  for  Mr.  Sengelmann.  As  you  told  us  today,  you 
were  paid  in  cash,  not  the  true  total  value,  but  the  Ortegas  and  the 
Wheelocks,  who  many  refer  as  the  pinateros  or  the  thieves  of  the 
property,  have  said  publicly  that  they  have  paid  no  cash  them- 
selves to  you.  That  means  the  government  or  the  Nicaraguan  peo- 
ple are  having  to  pay.  Where  do  you  think  the  source  of  that  money 
came  from? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Well,  the  payment  took  place  in  a  government 
office,  in  the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance denied  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  payment.  And  both 
Wheelock  and  Ortega,  because  there  was  another  case  involved  of 
a  home  that  is  occupied  by  the  daughter  of  Humberto  Ortega,  and 
that — and  the  owner  of  that  home  was  also  paid  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  also  considerably  below  the  value  of  the  property. 

In  both  cases,  both  Ortega  and  Wheelock  deny  having  paid  any- 
thing. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  That  is  the  Leets  case  that  you  are  referring 
to? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Yes,  exactly.  We  don't  know  where  the  money 
came  from,  but  obviously  it  would  appear  from  this  that  it  may  be 
the  Nicaraguan  taxpayers  who  are  footing  the  bill. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  And  is  it  true  that  out  of  the  119  cases  that 
we  heard  had  allegedly  been  resolved,  very  few  of  those  are,  would 
you  say,  fully  resolved,  completely  resolved? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Exactly.  Very  few  are  fully  resolved  and  very 
few  are  actually  properties  returned  with  both  legal  and  physical 
possession  of  those  properties. 

I  believe  that  the  American  Embassy  in  Nicaragua  should  really 
make  an  analysis  of  those  119  cases  to  determine  exactly  what  is 
what  and  be  able  to  say 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  You  believe  that  sometimes  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  takes  a  few  high-profile  cases  and  puts  them  up  for 
the  public  view  as  if  they  are  representative  of  so  many  other  cases 
that  have  been  resolved,  when  in  fact  those  are  the  only  cases,  to 
a  large  extent,  which  haven't  been  resolved. 
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Mr.  Sengelmann.  Exactly.  There  has  not  been  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  resolve  the  issue  as  a  whole. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sengelmann. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Just  one  quick  question.  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
the  question.  If  you  do,  you  don't  have  to  answer  it. 

When  you  say  you  got  a  cash  payment,  did  you  get  a  check  or 
currency? 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  OK.  My  wife  and  I  were  not  there  personally; 
our  legal  representatives  were,  and  they  received  payment  in  cash. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Currency.  Thank  you  so  much.  We  appreciate 
both  of  you  being  here.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  stand  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  Sengelmann.  Thank  you 

[Whereupon,  at  6:00  p.ip.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU.  CHAIRMAN 

SUBCOMM[TTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AFFAIRS 

•REVIEW  OF  U.S.  POUCY  TOWARD  NICARAGUA" 

AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  U.S.  POUCY" 

OCTOBER  6,  1993 

We  meet  today  to  assess  developments  in  Nicaragua,  and  to  hear  for  the 
first  time  an  artjculation  of  United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua  by  the  senior 
administration  off>daJ  responsible  for  this  region. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  member  of  this  body  who  has  been  more  supportive 
of  the  Nicaraguan  government  than  I  have. 

I  t)elieve  strongly  that  we  should  support  the  government  that  represents  the 
free  choice  of  the  Nicaraguan  people.    It  is  not  our  place  to  tell  the  democratically 
elected  President  of  Nicaragua  whom  she  should  appoint  to  key  positions  in  her 
government  or  how  she  siiould  njn  her  country. 

I  believe  equally  strongly  that  if  our  country  is  prepared  to  fund  the  war,  as 
we  were  for  eight  years  in  the  case  of  the  contras,  tjien  we  should  be  prepared  to 
fund  tfo  peace.    It  servos  no  one's  interest  for  Nicaragua's  first-ever  democratic 
experitnent  to  fail.   Accordingly,  I  have  been  a  strong  proponent  of  aid  for  Nicaragua. 

In  all  honesty,  however,  I  have  been  shaken  by  trends  and  events  in 
Nicaragua  over  (he  past  months. 

Tlioce  who  seek  our  assistance  and  our  friendship  must  accept  the 
responsibilities  that  such  a  relationship  implies. 

Wo  expect  our  fricnus  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  protect  human  rights 

and  to  hold  human  rights  v'':!ators  responsible  for  their  actions. 

We  expect  our  ff  ynds  to  exercise  reasonably  effective  control  over  the 
military  und  security  forces. 

Wr  expect  our  frientis  to  respect  property  rights  and  to  adjudicate  and 
nrvpro.'y'a'uly  rcsofve  property  claims  on  a  reasonable  timetable. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  we  have  placed  on  our  assistance  and  that  the 
Nici^rnguan  government  has  accepted.   They  are  appropriate  conditions,  and  we 
e.'npoct  them  to  be  taken  seriously. 

(63) 
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Above  all,  we  expect  our  frierjds  noi  to  harbor  those  who  wish  us  ill.   The 
discovery  of  an  FMLN  arms  cache,  a  Sandinista  kidnapping  ring,  and  hundreds  of 
false  passports  and  identity  papers  in  Nicaragua  must  give  pause  even  to  the 
Nicaraguan  government's  staunchest  defenders. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.   President  Chamorro  must  deal  with  this  problem  - 
strongly,  forcefully,  and  immediately. 

It  is  time  for  President  Chamorro  to  confront  those  in  her  government  wfx) 
do  not  share  her  commitment  to  democracy.    If  she  does  so,  true  democrats  tx)th  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  the  United  States  will  rally  to  her  side.    If  she  does  not,  Nicaragua 
will  have  lost  a  historic  opportunity  to  break  wrth  its  past. 

Recently,  President  Chamorro  has  taken  impoitant  steps.    Her 
einnouncemont  that  she  would  place  the  intelligence  servir^e  under  civilian  control  and 
would  replace  General  Humberto  Ortega  next  year  was  a  courageous  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.   Those  of  us  who  count  ourselves  as 
fricfK  's  of  President  Chamorro  and  of  her  government  hope  that  she  will  move 
quici-  ly  to  resolve  the  issues  that  threaten  democracy  and  stability  in  Nicaragua. 

At  U^e  sane  time,  President  Chamorro's  political  enemies  must  know  that  we 
Will  not  tolerate  obstructionism  on  their  part.   We  must  not  permit  those  who  refuse 
to  respond  to  attempts  at  dialogue  and  recondliation  to  derail  our  ov/n  support  for 
thos..'  efforts  and  to  damage  United  States-Nicaraguan  relations. 

So  v/e  meet  today  to  assess  the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  the  extent  of 
Nicaragua's  compliance  with  the  commitments  it  undertook  in  exchange  for  United 
States  nssi-;tancc,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  discovery  of  a  Nicaraguan  terrorist 
network. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALEXANDER  F,  WATSON 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

for  Inter-Amencan  Affairs 

before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 

October  0.  1993 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Tliank  you  for  giving  me  this  opponunity  to  join  you  for  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
m  Nicaragua  and  the  policies  that  thiis  Admmistration  is  implementing  to  advance 
democracy  and  human  rights,  encourage  economic  development,  protect  property  rights, 
and  ensure  regional  security. 

Since  this  is  the  first  of  what  I  hope  will  be  many  appearances  before  you  and  the 
■■iibcoinininee.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  tell  you  about  the  opportunities  we 
see  before  us  in  advancing  U.S.  interests  in  Nicaragua  and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

.A  principal  goal  of  President  Clinton  in  Latin  America  is  to  strengthen  the  prevalence 
"t  cr.  ilian-eiected  governments  throughout  the  region  and  to  promote  their  evolution 
tinvard  full  ;ind  vibrant  democratic  societies  w-ith  dynamic,  market-oriented  economies. 
For  the  tirst  tune  in  its  historv.  U  S  interests  and  influence  m  this  hemisphere  face  no 
threats  troin  e.\temal  powers.   Moreover.  U.S.  viUues  are  shared  to  an  unprecedented 
ilecrce  In-  nearly  everv  counirv  in  the  region.   It  is  vital 
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that  the  I'nited  States  avail  itself  of  this  unique  historic  opportunity  to  enhance  and  deepen 
the  commitment  of  all  nations  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  core  values  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

it  was  the  lure  of  this  vision  of  democratic  states  pursuing  economic  well-being 
tlirough  open  markets  that  drew  Nicaragua  back  to  the  hemispheric  commiinity  in  1990 
when  Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro  was  freely  elected  president  of  Nicaragua.  President 
Chamorro  faced  a  dauntmg  array  of  problems  when  she  took  office  in  April  1990,  and  her 
goveniment  has  made  progress  in  a  number  of  areas.  But  Nicaragua,  and  the  United  States 
:is  well,  are  still  confrontmg  the  debilitatmg  inheritance  of  decades  of  dictatorship,  war, 
revolution,  and  economic  mismanagement. 

The  United  States  and  nascent  Central  American  democracies  will  pay  a  very  high 
cost  should  the  democratically  elected  government  of  President  Chamorro  fail.  That  is 
why  this  Admmistration  emphasizes  both  suong  suppon  for  her  government  and  energetic 
efforts  to  foster  intemationaLlv  facilitated  political  reconciliation  among  all  parties.   We 
recognize  that  accomplishing  our  objectives  regarding  democracy,  human  rights,  property, 
;md  the  economy  depends  on  Nicaraguans  establishing  the  necessary  political  conditions. 

Nicaragua  currently  faces  simultaneous  political,  military,  and  economic  crises.  The 
iliree  main  political  forces  --  the  government  of  President  Chamorro,  the  Sandinista 
Nation,Ti  Liberation  Front  (FSLN).  and  the  National  Opposition  Union  (UNO)  --  have 
l^ecome  nuiiuaJlv  ;\ntagonistic  to  the  point  of  national  paralysis.   Restoration  of  the  basic 
consen<;iis 
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on  how  to  continue  the  country's  democratic  process  is  urgently  needed.  The  Clinton 
Administration  believes  that  here  in  Washington  we  must  also  reach  a  new  consensus  to 
restore  a  bipanisan  approach  to  Nicaragua  if  we  are  to  support  democratic  progress  there. 
I  hope  that  my  appearance  before  you  today  will  begin  the  process  of  forging  this 
bipartisan  approach. 


Assessment  of  the  Situation  in  Nicaragua 

At  the  inception  of  her  administration.  President  Chamorro  made  the  very  personal 
decision  to  break  with  the  traditions  of  victors  and  vanquished  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
establish  the  principle  that  her  government  would  seek  national  reconciliation  among  all 
sectors  of  Nicaraguan  society.  This  was  neither  an  easy  nor  popular  decision,  but  was 
based  on  Mrs.  Chamorro  s  conviction  that  cycles  of  partisan  recrimination  had  to  be 
ended.   In  practical  terms,  this  meant  that  the  UNO  coalition  which  had  supported  her 
cantiulacv  would  not  rule  over  the  powerful  Sandinista  minority  but  with  it. 

In  retrospect,  an  undesirable  consequence  of  this  policy  of  reconciliation  was  to  leave 
control  of  the  military,  police,  and  intelligence  functions  in  the  hands  of  Sandinistas,  some 
"t  whom  were  unwilling  to  abide  bv  the  new  democratic  rules  of  Nicaragua.  There  is  little 
douiit  that  Sandinista  leadership  of  the  military  contributed  to  the  necessary  reduction  in 
the  size  ct  the  Sandinista  Popular  Armv  (  EPS )  and  to  the  disarmmg  of  thousands  of 
former  combatants    Over  the  last 
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three  vears.  the  Sandiiiista  Popular  Arniv  demobilized  to  about  13.000  from  85,000 
troops.   Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lethal  weapons  were  collected  from  irregular  forces  and 
destroyed  under  mtemational  supervision.  I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
work  of  the  OAS  in  Nicaragua.  The  OAS  civilian  mission,  the  CIAV.  has  contributed 
much  to  disarmament  and  the  protection  of  human  rights.  And  the  Jurists  Commission,  an 
initiative  promoted  by  Congressmen  Smith  and  Livingston,  is  also  engaged  in  a  valuable 
review  of  several  legal  issues  in  Nicaragua. 

However,  many  Sandinista  officers  have  failed  to  demonstrate  the  respect  and 
subservience  to  civilian  control  which  is  a  requirement  of  democratic  government. 
Sigmficant  violations  of  human  rights  have  occurred  in  Nicaragua,  and  investigations  by 
independent  observers  and  by  a  Tripartite  Comnussion  composed  of  the  goverrunent,  the 
OAS/CIAV.  and  the  Catholic  Church  have  linked  many  of  these  abuses  to  current 
members  of  the  police,  army,  and  intelligence  services.  In  addition,  the  recent  discoveries 
of  clandestine  arms  caches  have  raised  profound  concems  in  Nicaragua  and  abroad  over 
the  possibility  that  past  links  between  the  Sandinista-controlled  security  forces  and 
iiitemationai  terrorism  may  have  continued  into  the  present. 

President  Chamorro  has  recognized  the  corrosive  effects  of  security  forces  out  of 
control  and  in  a  courageous  September  2  speech,  delivered  on  Army  Day  before  the 
.i.sseinbleci  officer  corps,  she  announced  her  intention  to  establish  civilian  government 
(.oMirol  over  the  secuntv  apparatus.   Her  legal,  constitutional,  and  legitimate  action 
inmallv  provoked  defiance  from  the  senior  command  of  the  Sandinista  Popular  Army 
'EPS)  .uidthe  FSLN. 
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This  dangerous  conflict  with  tlie  secunry  forces  is  compounded  by  other 
lievelopments  which  have  contributed  to  further  erosion  of  the  fragile  political  consensus 
supponmg  Mrs.  Chamorro's  government.  TTie  loose  coalition  of  parties  in  the  UNO  have 
ceased  supponing  the  GON,  and  are  in  increasingly  strident  opposition.  Groups  of  former 
national  resistance  fighters  —  recontras  —  and  former  EPS  members  ~  rccompas  ~ 
continue  to  resort  to  armed  force  to  exact  concessions  from  the  government.  As  the 
occupation  of  the  town  of  Esteli  in  July  and  the  twin  hostage  crises  of  August  demonstrate, 
law  and  order  is  tenuous  and  funher  detenoration  in  the  political  situation  could  trigger  an 
escalation  of  violence. 

Inheriting  from  the  Sandinistas  an  economy  in  chaos.  President  Qiamorro  has 
successfully  pursued  a  courageous  macroeconomic  stabilization  program,  dramatically 
reducing  inflation  and  stabilizing  the  value  of  the  Nicaraguan  currency.  Yet,  the  political 
disarrav  has  provoked  a  worserung  situation  in  an  already  resource-poor  economy 
devastated  by  years  of  conflict.  GNP  is  declining,  there  is  litde  new  investment,  foreign 
e.Tchanee  reserves  are  cnticaily  low.  and  the  prospect  for  inflows  of  external  assistance  is 
uncenain    The  economic  crisis  is  profound  and  acute. 

Tlie  Need  for  Reconciliation 

Tlie  .Adinmistration  believes  that  the  onlv  wav  solutions  to  these  crises  will  be  found 
IS  through  political  reconciliation  between  the  GON, 
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the  FSLN.  and  UNO.  The  government  of  Nicaragua  shares  this  perspective  and  launched 
;in  initiative  to  begin  talks  on  a  National  Accord  among  these  political  actors.  The  parties 
are  in  ha.sic  agreement  on  the  agenda  for  the  talks,  which  includes  reviving  the  National 
.Assembly  and  reforming  the  Constitution.  The  government  has  held  bilateral  meetings 
with  UNO  and  the  FSLN.  and  the  FSLN  and  UNO  have  met,  but  trilateral  negotiations  are 
yet  to  begin.  The  consequences  of  continued  political  paralysis  and  deterioration  — 
increased  civil  unrest,  a  renewed  cycle  of  violence,  and  economic  chaos  —  are  so 
undesuabie  for  Nicaragua,  the  rest  of  Central  America,  and  the  region  that  we  believe  that 
.ill  friends  of  Nicaragua  must  support  in  every  way  possible  further  progress  in  these  talks. 

Tlie  Adrruiustration  Approach  to  Nicaragua 

Our  new  approach  to  Nicaragua  emphasizes  strong  support  for  the  legitimately 
elected  government  of  President  Chamorro  with  energetic  efforts  to  foster  internationally 
facilitated  political  reconciliation  among  all  parties.  Accomplishing  our  objectives 
regarding  democracy,  protection  of  human  and  property  rights,  and  the  economy  depends 
'in  Nicaraguans  establishing  the  necessary  political  conditions  for  these  changes. 

Some  Nicaraguans  expect  the  U.S.  to  resolve  their  problems  for  them  and. 
consequently,  do  not  strive  for  solutions  locally.  Others  use  opposition  to  us  as  a  disguise 

tnr  an  iiiahilitv  to  develop  their  own  constructive  solutions. 
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This  Administration  has  one  simple  message  to  the  panies  in  contention  in 
Nicaragua:   Seek  a  national  accord  through  dialogue  and  compromise  among  yourselves; 
do  not  seek  the  answers  to  your  problems  in  Washington.  In  order  for  us  to  help  create  the 
conditions  under  which  political  reconciliation  can  succeed  we  must  convince  all 
panicipants  -  UNO  and  the  FSLN  as  well  as  the  government  --  of  the  need  for 
compromise.   Ultimately,  Nicaraguans.  and  only  Nicaraguans  can  solve  their  country's 
problems.  But  to  do  so.  political  rivals  must  accept  that  they  bear  joint  and  equal 
responsibility  for  this:  they  must  be  prepared  to  moderate  their  personal  and  political 
differences  and  labor  patiendy  to  establish  a  consensus  on  Nicaragua's  democratic  future. 

To  the  Chamorro  government  we  offer  our  strong  support  and  encouragement.  Yet, 
we  are  also  pressing  it  to  take  actions  that  are  within  its  authority  on  key  issues, 
particularly  civilian  control  over  the  security  forces,  human  rights,  expropriated  property, 
;ind  national  reconciliation. 

To  the  LT^O.  we  have  communicated  our  strong  support  for  dialogue  with  the  freely 
elected  government  of  Nicaragua.   UNO's  insistence  on  what  they  would  regard  as  a 
perfect  national  accord  could  result  in  failure  to  obtain  a  good  accord.  They  are  mistaken 
if  tliev  hope  that,  instead  of  working  with  the  Chamorro  government,  thev  can  get  U.S. 
uppcn  tor  themselves  through  intraiisieence. 

With  the  FSLN.  we  have  opened  new  channels  of  coinmunication.  including  with 
Daniel  ;uui  Huinberto  Ortega,  partv  leader  and  .Army 
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commander  respectively.  Our  message  to  the  FSLN  is  that  we  will  accept  the  Sandinistas 
as  a  legitimate  political  force  to  the  e:\tent  that  they  follow  the  democratic  rules  of  the 
game.  A  fundamental  tenet  of  democracy  is  civilian  control  of  the  army  and  the 
intelligence  service.   We  believe  that  this  is  a  critical  moment  for  the  Sandinista  party 
when  It  must  choose  between  its  authoritanan  past  and  a  democratic  future.  Concretely, 
this  means  that  it  must  comply  with  the  bold  decisions  announced  by  President  Chamorro 
on  September  2  to  establish  civilian  control  over  the  security  forces.These  decisions 
include  a  law  settuig  term  limits  for  senior  military  officers  including  General  Humberto 
Ortega,  the  transfer  of  the  mtelligence  service  to  the  Presidency  and  the  naming  of  a 
civilian  head,  and  an  end  to  military  and  police  impunity  by  eliminating  military 
jurisdiction  over  crimes  against  civilians. 

Mrs.  Chamorro  has  indicated  her  intention  to  announce  her  new  choice  as  army 
commander  next  year.   We  agree  with  President  Chamorro's  judgment  that  General 
Ortega  s  replacement  as  Army  commander  is  desirable  —  the  sooner  the  better  so  civUian 
control  over  the  military  can  be  achieved.   Our  policy  goes  beyond  specific  personalities. 
Iiovvever.  and  focuses  on  the  need  for  broader,  more  profound  and  durable  institutional 
chaiiEe    111  this  regard.  Mrs.  Chamorro  assured  me  personally  last  week  at  the  United 
Nations  that  she  intends  to  keep  what  she  calls    the  commitments  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  ■    lie  made  on   September  2.  and  that  steps  toward  their  implementation  will  be 
taken  ven.-  soon. 

We  have  made  it  clear  \ve  have  absolute! v  no  sympathv  for  renewed  recourse  to 
violence  In-  any  group.   We  are  aware  of  allegations  that 
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recontra  organizations  may  be  trying  to  obtain  illegal  support  from  U.S. -based 
sympathizers.   We  issued  a  public  statement  m  June  warning  that  the  United  States  is  fuUy 
prepared  to  prosecute  those  who  violate  U.S.  neutrality  and  related  laws.  I  reiterate  that 
pledge  today 

International  effons  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  process  of 
reconciliation  by  helping  to  reduce  mistrust  and  hostility  among  the  Nicaraguan 
participants.  The  Central  American  presidents,  as  well  as  the  governments  of  Spain. 
Me.Tico.  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Venezuela,  along  with  OAS  Secretary  General  Baena 
Soares.  have  been  playing  a  most  constructive  role.  The  United  Nations  Development 
Program  has  also  worked  tirelessly  to  convince  the  Nicaraguan  parties  to  solve  their 
contlicts  through  dialogue  and  negotiation.  We  are  encouraging  all  of  these  influential 
actors  to  seek  ways  to  make  their  participation  even  more  effective,  working  in  close 
coordmation.  panicularly  with  the  OAS.  to  persuade  the  Nicaraguan  parties  to  cooperate 
for  the  sake  of  their  country's  future. 

Nicaragua's  possible  links  to  international  terrorism 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  American  public  were  justifiably  alarmed  by  the 
suBgesnoii  111  some  news  coverage  of  the  May  23  arms  cache  explosion  in  Santa  Rosa  that 
the  <  lovemment  of  Nicaragua  or  elements  of  it  mav  have  been  connected  to  a  terrorist 
attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center  or  to  a  rmg  of  terrorist  kidnappings  based  in  Nicaragua. 
Based  on  prelunmarv  repons  and  evidence  available  to  date,  we  are  reasonably  assured 
that  the  current  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not  mvolved  in  such 
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activities,  and  are  encouraged  by  the  investigation  it  is  carrying  out  with  assistance  froin  a 
I '  S.  interagency  team  and  investigators  from  Mexico.  Venezuela,  and  Spain.  The 
Niciu^aguan  government  has  given  broad  cooperation  to  the  team  of  international 
investigators  and  is  following  up  leads  uncovered  in  the  investigation.  The  FPL,  a 
component  of  the  Salvadoran  FMLN.  admitted  that  the  Santa  Rosa  weapons  cache 
belonged  to  them.  The  investigation  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  other  arms  caches, 
mcludiiie  one  belonging  to  a  Guatemalan  guerrilla  group,  the  URNG. 

Moie  needs  to  be  done,  however,  to  make  this  investigation  comprehensive  and 
credible.   For  example,  investigators  have  yet  to  establish  where  the  Salvadoran  FPL 
ninauied  its  weapons  or  the  identity  of  those  responsible  for  the  kidnapping  surveillance 
documents  found  in  the  cache.   Over  7.000  separate  documents  have  been  recovered  and 
;u"e  un<lergoing  detailed  examination  by  the  Depanment  of  Defense  and  other  investigative 
agencies  here  in  the  United  States.   Investigators  also  determined  that  11  of  the  19 
<;urface-io-air  missiles  found  in  the  Santa  Rosa  cache  came  from  EPS  stocks.  In  addition, 
we  .Tie  concerned  about  the  locations  of  over  100  surface-to-air  missiles  that  were 
eriEiiKiily  tn  EPS  stocks,  but  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  We  will  return  to  the  Congress 
wiiii  ;i  cdinplete  report  on  the  arms  cache  investigation  when  it  has  advanced  further. 

Tlie  Fropeny  Issue  ^ 

Ihe  '  'lined  .States  continues  lo  press  the  <_iovemment  of  Nicaragua  to  resolve  U.S. 
(iti7.cn  pn'penv  claims  more  expeditiousiv.    We  recently 
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established  a  new  mid-level  Foreign  Service  Officer  position  in  the  Embassy  dedicated 
e.\clusively  to  this  issue.   Nicaragua  has  also  set  up  comprehensive  institutional 
mechanisms  for  resolving  propeny  claims.  In  the  last  two  months,  the  Finance  Ministry 
assigned  a  new  position  to  deal  directly  with  U.S.  claims,  and  opened  an  office  to  inform 
bond  recipients  of  how  they  can  use  their  compensation  bonds  in  government  auctions  of 
properties. 

To  date.  1 19  US.  citizen  propertv  claijns  have  been  fully  or  substantially  resolved 
out  of  1 .222  properties  in  dispute.   Five  American  citizens  have  had  ail  of  their  claims 
lesolved  completely    Eighteen  U.S.  citizens  have  accepted  bond  compensation.  In 
addition  to  the  Rosario  Mining  case,  which  involved  bond  compensation  of  over  $20 
million.  Nicaragua  recendy  settled  with  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  a  U.S.  citizen  with  a  major 
propenv  claim    Mr.  Bell  accepted  a  38  million  cordoba  (U.S.$  6  million)  bond  settlement. 

Assistance  to  Nicaragua 

Mr.  Chairman.  Nicaragua  has  critical  need  of  external  assistance  to  shore  up  its 
ecoiiomv  and  to  help  consolidate  its  democracy.  The  Clinton  Administration  supports 
President  Chamorro  s  goal  of  national  reconciliation  and  wants  to  see  her  government 
•;uccee(i.   It  is  within  such  a  framework  of  reconciliation  and  political  consensus  that 
progress  on  kev  national  issues  is  most  likely  to  be  made. 
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At  the  same  time,  and  while  recognizmg  how  difficult  the  problems  are,  we  look  to 
the  Chamorro  Administration  for  decisive  leadership  in  the  areas  that  I  have  discussed 
I)ere  today.  E.\temal  aid  alone  cannot  sustain  or  ensure  the  success  of  the  Chamorro 
Goverrunent.  There  simply  is  not  enough  aid  available  within  the  intemational  donor 
community  for  that  purpose.  As  you  know,  budgetary  pressures  and  new  demands  for  our 
foreign  aid  make  the  near-term  outlook  for  U.S.  assistance  especially  bleak.  Therefore, 
Nicaragua  must  generate  in  those  who  would  invest  there  --  NicaragUcUis  and  foreign 
investors  alike    -  confidence  that  the  country  is  on  the  right  path  economically  and 
politically.  This  is  one  reason  why,  in  our  bilateral  aid  relationship,  we  have  placed  such 
emphasis  upon  resolution  of  property  disputes,  civilian  control  of  security  forces,  the  rule 
(if  law  and  respect  for  human  rights.  That  is  also  why  the  Administration  welcomed  the 
bold  decisions  that  President  Chamorro  announced  September  2. 

As  President  Chamorro  moves  to  implement  her  public  commitments  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  we  will  consult  with  the  Congress  concerning  any  release  of  our  Fiscal 
^'ear  19^?  economic  support  funds.  I  should  note,  however,  that  the  bilateral  assistance 
we  can  offer,  while  highly  imponant.  is  dwarfed  by  the  approximately  $130  million 
dollars  in  multilateral  and  other  donor  assistance  which  is  linked  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
Rnhanced  Structural  Adjustment  Facility  (  ESAF)  for  Nicaragua  with  the  Intemational 
Moneiary  Fund.   At  the  April  1993  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  Consultative  Group  in 
P.iris.  Nicaragua  s  international  ilunors  expressed  continued  support,  but  underlined  --  as 
ill)  we    -  ilie  importance  nt  national  political  reconciliation  as  the  prerequisite  for  effective 
use  ot  iiiteinationai  assistance. 
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We  hope  and  expect  that  the  penclmg  trilateral  talks  will  establish  a  new  consensus 
iinoiie  ihe  (Jitvemment.  the  FSLN.  and  UNO  about  the  direction  of  Nicaraguan  social  and 
economic  policy.   We  believe  that  such  a  policy  should  aim  at  reactivation  of  production 
III  Nicaracua  ;md  address  the  dire  conditions  now  prevailing  in  rural  areas.  We  understand 
that  Mrs  Chamorro  plans  to  invite  grassroots  participation  in  the  national  dialogue  on 
economic  retonn.  Our  own  aid  programs  will  place  greater  einphasis  on  grassroots 
panitipntion  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

N ic.ar 3 gua  s  Choice 

Nicaragua  s  leaders  of  all  political  persuasions  need  to  understand  that  two  paths  lay 
l^etore  tliem    With  a  broad  national  consensus  and  the  political  will  to  advance 
Nicaragua's  commitments  in  the  areas  of  democracy  and  human  rights,  protection  of 
(Mopenv  I  ichts.  civilian  control  of  the  military,  and  economic  reactivation  Nicaraguans 
will  tiiul  I  he  United  States  and  the  uitemational  community  ready  to  work  in  an  effective 
lianiier":liip  to  help  their  countrv'  succeed. 

\lisent  consensus  and  political  will,  international  engagement  in  Nicaragua  will  be 
ledu'.ed.  .\]^^^  that  nation  will  postpone  the  tiav  when  it  truly  completes  its  transition  to 
iloiii"(.rMin.  norms  anti  sets  the  toundation  for  long-term  prosperity. 


The  .Administration  appreciates  the  leadership  this  Subcommittee  has  shown  in  the 
puhiic  discussion  of  these  issues,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  help 
Nicaratiuans  huild  a  democratic  society 

I  will  he  pleased  to  tn,-  to  answer  anv  questions  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  may 
ha\e 
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October  6,  1993 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  Subcommittee  to  testify  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 
Although  I  am  currently  serving  as  a  visiting  senior  fellow  at 
the  Inter-American  Dialogue  (on  leave  for  the  year  from  Harvard 
University) ,  the  views  that  I  will  be  presenting  today  are  my 
own.   I  have  discussed  these  views,  however,  with  other  members 
of  the  Dialogue  and,  particularly,  with  our  two  members  from 
Nicaragua.   One  is  Enrique  Dreyfus,  a  private  businessman,  who  in 
the  early  1980s  served  as  president  of  Nicaragua's  peak  business 
association  (COSEP)  and  in  the  early  1990s  as  Nicaragua's  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Chamorro  government.   The  other  is  Father  Xabier 
Gorostiaga,  the  Rector  of  the  Central  American  University  (UCA) 
in  Managua,  who  also  had  served  as  director  of  planning  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Sandinista  government, 

Nicaragua  is  in  terrible  shape.   The  prospects  for 
improvement  are  poor  because  key  Nicaraguan  politicians  deeply 
distrust  each  other  and  their  nation's  government.   The  political 
system  has  been  unraveling  at  a  dramatic  pace  in  1993;  acts  of 
political  violence  have  become  more  frequent  and  severe;  and  the 
economy  is  near  collapse.   And  yet,  much  that  is  good  has 
occurred  in  Nicaragua  in  the  early  1990s  and  much  that  is  good 
can  still  occur. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  the  United  States  has  invested 
considerable  resources  to  shape  and  re-shape  Nicaraguan  affairs. 
The  United  States  did  so  for  various  reasons,  including  concern 
about  the  implications  of  events  in  Nicaragua  for  the  remainder 
of  Central  America,  where  the  United  States  has  also  been  deeply 
involved. 

Today,  too,  there  is  concern  that  events  in  Nicaragua,  as 
dire  as  they  are  for  the  Nicaraguan  people,  might  also  affect  the 
other  countries  in  the  region.   In  the  1990s  as  in  earlier  years. 
Central  America  night  be  de-stabilized,  pulling  the  United  States 
once  again  into  sustained  and  complex  interventions. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  work  with  Nicaraguans  to 
stop  the  disintegration  of  Nicaragua's  political  system  and 
economy  —  and  thereby  to  help  protect  the  country's  incipient 
experiment  with  democracy,  to  stop  the  impoverishment  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  and  to  stop  the  threat  of  instability  from 
spreading  elsewhere  in  the  region.   These  goals  ought  to  be 
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widely  shared  in  Nicaragua,  elsewhere  in  Central  America,  and  in 
the  United  States,  for  they  seek  to  protect  the  best  of  what  was 
accomplished  in  Nicaragua  and  in  the  region  at  the  beginning  of 
this  decade. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  United  States  must  eschew 
partisanship  in  its  relationship  with  Nicaraguans.   The  U.S. 
government  should  not  lose  sight  of  its  central  objective:  a 
stable  and  democratic  Nicaragua.   Within  that  context,  it  matters 
much  less  which  set  of  politicians  exercise  the  most  influence. 

The  Good  News  about  Nicaragua 

From  today's  perspective,  it  is  easy  to  forget  how  much  good 
occurred  in  Nicaragua  in  the  early  1990s.   Recalling  the 
accomplishments  of  Nicaraguans  honors  them  as  well  as  those  who 
have  assisted  them,  the  United  States  among  them. 

In  1990,  Nicaragua  accomplished  its  first-ever  peaceful 
democratic  transition  of  national  power  from  government  to 
opposition.   That  transition  was  a  tribute  to  Violeta  Chamorro, 
who  was  elected  President,  and  to  her  close  associates.   It  was 
also  a  tribute  to  the  Union  Nacional  Opositora  (UNO) ,  whose 
leaders  and  members  had  organized  courageously  against  the 
authoritarian  practices  of  the  Sandinista  government.   Credit 
ought  to  be  given  as  well  to  that  same  Sandinista  government  that 
held  free  and  fair  elections  and  abided  by  the  results,  although 
that  meant  giving  up  government  power.   The  international 
community  —  through  the  actions  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  private  citizens  such  as 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  and  various  governments  including  that  of 
the  United  States  —  played  important  and  constructive  roles  in 
bringing  about  this  happy  event. 

In  the  time  that  followed,  the  Chamorro  government 
accomplished  some  impressive  tasks.   The  civil  and  international 
war  swirling  within  and  around  Nicaragua  came  to  end.   A  military 
truce  was  reached  within  Nicaragua.   Most  irregular  forces  have 
been  disarmed  largely  by  peaceful  means  and  through  active 
collaboration  among  many  Nicaraguans  and  between  them  and 
international  organizations  and  foreign  governments;  about 
150,000  weapons  have  been  taken  from  irregular  forces.   The 
Chamorro  government  ended  the  military  draft.   The  size  of  the 
armed  forces  has  dropped  from  about  eighty  thousand  to  about 
fifteen  thousand;  the  officer  corps  was  reduced  from  about 
fifteen  thousand  to  below  three  thousand.   No  other  military 
establishment  in  Central  America  has  shrunk  as  much  in  the  early 
1990s. 

Nicaragua  today  enjoys  more  political  liberty  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history.   The  government  is  regularly,  often  sharply 
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criticized  in  the  mass  media  and  at  poiitical  meetings. 
Political  parties  vigorously  contest  each  other  for  power  and 
influence.   Ordinary  citizens  create  and  change  social 
organizations  to  serve  their  values  and  interests. 

Even  the  economic  news,  which  is  mostly  bad,  has  some  bright 
spots;  the  annualized  inflation  rate  fell  from  a  high  four-digit 
number  in  1990  to  a  low  two-digit  number  in  1992.   The  gross 
macroeconomic  imbalances  were  stabilized,  stopping  what  had  been 
the  free-fall  of  the  Nicaraguan  economy  in  the  late  1980s. 

The  Continuing  Good  News  about  Nicaragua 

In  late  August  1993,  the  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Dialogue,  Peter  Hakim,  and  I  visited  Nicaragua  for  an  intensive, 
non-stop  series  of  meetings  with  Nicaraguan  leaders  from  a  wide 
spectrum  of  political  opinion.   These  included  prominent  UNO  and 
Sandinista  leaders  as  well  as  high  officials  of  the  Nicaraguan 
government. 

We  found,  to  no  particular  surprise,  a  profound  degree  of 
distrust  among  Nicaraguan  political  elites,  not  only  across 
political  lines  but  even  within  each  major  political  coalition. 
What  did  surprise  us  was  the  considerable  degree  of  agreement  — 
on  the  nature  and  depth  of  Nicaragua's  problems  and  even  on  steps 
needed  to  address  them  —  among  those  whom  we  interviewed.   These 
agreements  were  substantial  and  detailed.   Our  conclusions 
surprised  the  Nicaraguans  themselves  who,  for  the  most  part,  did 
not  believe  that  they  agreed  among  themselves.   Below,  I  report 
on  some  of  our  conversations  and  on  my  inferences  from  them. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  chosen  three  topics  which 
seem  to  be  of  special  interest  to  this  Subcommittee.   This 
testimony,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  areas  of  potential 
agreement. 

1.  The  Size  of  the  Nicaraguan  Armed  Forces 

In  our  discussions  about  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  with  a 
prominent  UNO  leader,  his  opening  statements  emphasized  that  the 
military  should  be  disbanded.   When  we  noted  that  Nicaragua  did 
face  some  serious  security  problems,  he  conceded  as  much,  and 
shifted  his  position  slightly.   Nicaragua  might  need  a  small 
military  establishment,  but  it  certainly  did  not  need  the  large 
battle-field  helicopters  nor  the  Soviet  T-55  tanks. 

In  our  discussions  about  the  same  subject  with  a  prominent 
Sandinista  leader,  the  key  statement  emphasized  that  the 
continued  existence  of  the  military  was  essential,  almost  a  life 
insurance  policy:  "I  would  be  murdered  on  the  day  after  the 
military  were  to  be  disbanded."  We  asked,  however,  whether 
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Nicaragua's  military  needed  all  the  fancy  equipment  inherited 
from  the  1980s:  what  about  battle-field  helicopters?  "Useless," 
said  this  Sandinista  leader,  a  retired  high-ranking  military 
officer.   "We  lack  the  skilled  personnel  to  maintain  them 
properly  and  keep  them  operational.   We  lack  the  money  to  buy  the 
needed  spare  parts  and  the  money  to  train  the  people  to  train  the 
personnel  to  do  the  maintenance  effectively.   Get  rid  of  them." 
We  discussed,  then,  the  T-55  tanks.   "Equally  useless."  During 
the  contra  war,  they  could  not  be  used  effectively  for  counter- 
insurgency  operations.   Moreover,  they  are  too  slow  and  too  heavy 
to  move  to  the  front,  wherever  it  might  be.   "We  used  them  on 
parades,  but  then  they  created  street  potholes.   Get  rid  of 
them.  " 

In  brief,  though  the  opening  statements  would  suggest  an 
abyss  between  the  UNO  and  the  Sandinista  leaders  on  this  central 
issue,  in  fact  we  found  a  stunning  degree  of  agreement. 

2 .  Civilian  Control  over  the  Military 

The  high  command  of  the  Nicaraguan  armed  forces,  and  UNO, 
Sandinista,  and  government  leaders  agree  on  various  fundamental 
propositions  about  civilian  control  over  the  armed  forces,  though 
they  still  differ  on  important  matters,  including  the  proper 
sequence  for  change. 

There  is  agreement  that  a  new  military  law  should  be  enacted 
by  parliament  with  all  major  political  forces  participating  in 
such  a  decision.   The  military  high  command  understands  that  the 
military's  legitimacy  for  the  future  requires  UNO's  concurrence 
in  the  legislation  governing  the  armed  forces;  the  military 
chiefs  are,  in  principle,  prepared  to  come  under  broad 
legislative  supervision. 

All  sides  agreed  that  the  new  military  law  should  fix  the 
term  for  the  Army  Chief.   The  military  high  command  as  well  as 
Sandinista  leaders  are,  in  principle,  prepared  to  accept  a  term 
shorter  than  the  one  in  the  proposed  draft  (six  years) ,  perhaps  a 
term  as  short  as  three  years.   There  is  also  agreement  that  the 
name  of  the  armed  forces,  currently  Eiercito  Popular  Sandinista. 
should  be  changed  to  reflect  that  these  are  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Nicaragua . 

The  military  high  command  accepts  a  civilian  Defense 
Minister  (currently  President  Chamorro  herself) ,  but  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  accept  a  civilian  defense  ministry.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  high-ranking  military  officers  seemed  ready  to 
accept  such  a  civilian  defense  ministry  in  the  future  as  part  of 
a  package  of  other  political  changes. 

In  the  United  States,  they  noted,  civilian  defense 
secretaries  and  Members  of  Congress  on  the  Armed  Services 
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interests  of  the  armed  forces  as  an  institution  even  as  they 

provide  close  scrutiny  of  military  matters.   They  seemed  ready  to 
accept  the  same  deal. 

We  did  not  discuss  with  the  military  high  command  the 
possible  near-term  retirement  of  Army  Chief  General  Humberto 
Ortega.   It  was,  however,  our  strong  impression  that  they  did  not 
see  such  early  retirement  as  an  insurmountable  problem  provided 
that  it  were  to  occur  as  a  follow-up  to  the  enactment  of  the 
military  law  that  fixed  the  Chief's  term;  as  a  gesture  of  good 
will,  they  seemed  to  imply  (as  did  various  Sandinista  leaders) 
that,  upon  the  military  law's  enactment.  General  Ortega  might 
step  down  voluntarily.   This  sequence  appealed  to  the  military 
and  to  the  Sandinistas  because  it  would  give  General  Ortega  a 
reason  other  than  U.S.  pressure  to  step  down. 

Subsequent  to  our  trip,  of  course.  President  Chamorro 
announced  that  she  expected  that  General  Ortega  would  leave  his 
post  within  a  few  months.   Nonetheless,  the  military  law  had  not 
been  enacted.   General  Ortega,  the  military  high  command,  and 
Sandinista  leaders  were  outraged.   In  this  example,  the  sequence 
of  political  events  mattered  greatly:  had  the  military  law  been 
enacted  first.  General  Ortega  might  have  retired  more  readily  and 
the  political  climate  would  not  have  worsened. 

3 .  Foreign  Aid 

We  found  no  one  who  believed  that  foreign  aid  had  been  used 
effectively.   The  specific  criticisms  varied,  but  business 
executives,  Sandinista  and  UNO  leaders,  academics,  and  government 
officials  echoed  the  same  sentiment. 

In  fact,  this  criticism  of  the  use  of  foreign  assistance  is 
probably  too  harsh.   Foreign  aid  has  been  used  to  restructure 
Nicaragua's  foreign  debt  and  to  service  it;  it  has  also  been  used 
to  finance  the  government's  budget  deficit  and  thereby  to  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  domestic  peace.   Nonetheless,  foreign  aid 
has  not  been  used  well  to  re-activate  the  economy. 

Nicaraguans  across  the  political  spectrum  seem  to  favor 
working  with  donor  governments  and  international  organizations  to 
re-direct  the  purposes  and  uses  of  foreign  assistance. 
Nicaragua's  economy  remains  flat.   The  case  for  re-activation  is 
strong  on  many  grounds. 

We  found  two  important  principles  for  a  minimal  consensus 
among  Nicaraguans  on  the  uses  of  foreign  aid.   Sandinistas  seemed 
prepared  to  agree  that  more  external  assistance  should  be 
channeled  into  increasing  output;  they  understand  that  this  would 
mean  providing  credit,  technical  assistance,  and  other  means  of 
support  to  private  business  firms,  cooperatives,  and  peasant 
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small-holders,  with  special  attention  to  the  export  sector. 
Business  executives  and  UNO  politicians  understand  that  the 
financing  of  the  public  sector  deficit  also  still  requires  some 
foreign  funds.   There  is  also  general  agreement  on  the  importance 
of  investing  in  human  resources,  including  more  effective 
university  education. 

Beyond  these  broad  principles,  much  work  lies  ahead,  but 
there  is  agreement  on  a  further  transitional  use  of  some  aid  to 
assist  government  finances  and  on  a  major  re-orientation  of 
foreign  assistance  to  help  the  private  sector. 

Looking  Ahead 

In  sum,  Nicaraguans  have  accomplished  much  in  the  recent 
past,  and  there  are  broad  areas  of  agreement  even  now.   Why, 
then,  is  the  political  system  falling  apart? 

Nicaraguan  politicians  distrust  each  other  deeply  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion.   Time  and  again,  we  found  men  and 
women  willing  to  believe  the  worst  about  the  intentions  of  their 
adversaries  and  those  of  important  government  officials.   No 
doubt  some  of  this  distrust  is  justified. 

The  only  remedy  for  such  distrust  is  for  the  various  parties 
to  the  conflict  to  negotiate  with  each  other.   This  is  easier 
said  than  done.   When  we  were  in  Managua,  President  Chamorro 
called  for  one  more  round  of  national  dialogue;  one  leader  with 
whom  we  spoke  was  instantly  suspicious  that  the  government  wanted 
to  gain  some  unspecified  advantage  by  the  mere  act  of  calling  for 
talks. 


Recommendations  for  D.S.  Policy 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  U.S.  government  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
has  been  a  constant:  pressure  the  government.   The  Carter 
administration  pressured  Somoza,  and  the  Carter,  Reagan,  and  Bush 
administrations  pressured  the  Sandinistas.  So,  too,  in  the  early 
1990s,  both  the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  pressured  the 
Chamorro  government.   There  is  an  important  difference,  however. 
Somoza  and  the  Sandinistas  had  a  lot  of  power;  the  Chamorro 
government  has  little  power. 

The  U.S.  government,  and  even  individual  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  can  pressure  the  Chamorro  government  and  force  a  change 
in  specific  policies  and  appointments.   But  change  in  Nicaragua 
cannot  and  will  not  come  from  the  preferences  of  the  Chamorro 
government  alone  because  it  lacks  the  capacity  to  impose  a 
settlement.   Indeed,  as  the  example  mentioned  above  shows,  the 
pressure  on  President  Ch'&morro  to  get  rid  of  General  Ortega  may 
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have  backfired,  and  worsened  an  already  difficult  situation.   (I 
strongly  believe  that  General  Ortega  should  retire  forthwith; 
more  important,  however,  is  to  maintain  stable  democratic 
politics  in  Nicaragua  and  thus  to  have  Ortega's  prompt  retirement 
to  serve  those  ends.   Enacting  the  military  law  seems  all  the 
more  important  now.) 

Within  this  context,  I  propose  the  following  guidelines  for 
U.S.  policy.   The  photograph  of  President  Clinton,  arms 
outstretched,  urging  Israel's  Prime  Minister  and  the  head  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  shake  hands  points  in  the 
right  direction: 

1.  The  U.S.  government  should  support  President  Violeta 
Chamorro's  government  because  it  is  the  constitutional, 
democratically  elected  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

2.  The  U.S.  government  should  urge  all  parties  to  the 
Nicaraguan  conflict  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and  make  explicit 
that  it  values  the  process  of  negotiation. 

3.  The  U.S.  government  should  strongly  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Central  American  presidents  (begun  in  late  August  1993)  to 
bring  all  the  Nicaraguan  parties  and  the  government  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

4.  The  U.S.  government  should  support  the  actions  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  their 
affiliated  agencies,  to  foster  a  climate  of  peace  in  Nicaragua 
and  advance  its  development.   The  United  States  should  fully  fund 
its  budget  commitments  for  these  endeavors. 

5.  The  U.S.  government  should  not  side  with  one  party  over 
another.   Indeed,  it  should  refrain  from  commentary  on  the 
substantive  issues  at  play.   Expression  of  U.S.  preferences  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  Nicaraguans  to  negotiate  and  reach 
agreement. 

6.  Along  with  others  in  the  international  community  and 
consistent  with  the  Organization  of  American  States'  Santiago 
Declaration  (1991),  the  U.S.  government  should  insist  that  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  must  bolster  a  stable  and  democratic 
Nicaragua. 

7.  In  discussions  with  the  Nicaraguan  government, 
representatives  of  the  various  Nicaraguan  political  forces,  other 
creditor  governments,  and  international  financial  institutions, 
the  U.S.  government  and  other  donors  should  re-structure  their 
foreign  assistance  programs  in  order  to  re-activate  Nicaragua's 
economy  while  continuing  to  provide  declining,  transitional 
assistance  to  the  government  to  cover  the  deficit  in  public 
finances. 
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8.  In  the  United  States,  the  President  and  Congress  should 
agree  that  the  executive  branch  will  report  to  the  Congress 
periodically  and  on  an  agreed  upon  schedule  about  Nicaragua's 
progress  toward  stabilizing  its  democratic  politics  and 
developing  its  market  economy.   U.S.  foreign  assistance  to 
Nicaragua  should  be  disbursed  so  long  as  the  President  certifies 
that  Nicaragua's  government  is  acting  in  good  faith  to  reach 
these  goals. 

Conclusion 

Nicaragua's  circumstances  today  are  grim.   They  could  become 
much  worse,  as  they  were  during  the  1980s  amidst  civil  and 
international  war,  economic  decline,  and  authoritarian  abuse. 
Nicaragua's  descent  into  chaos  could  set  back  the  advances  toward 
peace  and  prosperity  in  El  Salvador,  add  to  Guatemala's  woes,  de- 
stabilize Honduras,  and  place  once  again  burdens  on  Costa  Rica. 

The  basis  for  future  U.S.  policy  ought  to  be  that 
Nicaraguans  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  agree  to  make 
settlements  and  that,  when  they  do,  they  can  accomplish  much. 
From  Nicaragua's  present  situation,  no  doubt  progress  will  be 
slow  and  difficult  to  realize.   But  Nicaragua  has  rescued  itself 
from  worse  and,  with  patient  and  persevering  support  from  the 
United  States  and  the  international  community,  it  can  do  so 
again. 
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October  6.  1993 

Sixteen  years  ago  this  month  I  first  testified  before  a  House 
subcommittee  on  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.   Since  then  z'r.is    small 
nation  has  experienced  a  bloody  civil  conflict  which  overthrew  the 
entrenched  Somoza  family  dictatorship,  endured  over  eight  years  of 
war  between  the  Sandinista  regime  which  succeeded  the  Somoza's  and 
the  U . S .- sponsor ed  contra  rebels,  and  has  seen  its  economy 
virtually  destroyed  by  these  conflicts,  by  economic  mismanagement 
by  U.S.  economic  pressures,  by  the  collapse  in  world  coffee  prices, 
and  even  by  a  series  of  natural  disasters.   Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  nation  is  plagued 
by  internal  violence,  endless  political  conflicts,  and  an  ongoing 
crisis  m  ci VI  I -mi  1 1 1 ar y  relations. 

In  order  adequately  to  understand  the  current  situation,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  m  mind  a  few  basic  facts  about  Nicaragua's 
heritage.   Since  the  mid-19th  century,  Nicaraguans  have 
consistently  sought  external  intervention  in  their  Dolitical 
conflicts,  at  times  preferring  foreman,  intervention  to  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  domestic  opponents.   From  the  Nicaraguan  point  of  view   ~ 
foreian,  especially  United  States  support  has  all  too  often  been 
more  imoortant  in  winning  and  maintaining  political  power  than  has 
been  popular  suyuort  at  home.   This  has  produced  repeated  efforts  by 
political  factions  to  portray  themselves  as  favorable  to  U.S. 
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interests  and  to  demonize  their  opponents  by  identifying  them  with 
Washington's  external  enemies. 

There  is  little  tradition  of  compromise  and  even  less  of 
effective  limits  on  executive  power  m  Nicaragua.   The  prime  purpose 
of  political  negotiations  has  been  to  divide  the  opposition,  buying 
off  factions  with  positions  anc  otr.er  rewards.   This  has  contributed 
tc  a.",  electoral  history  of  '■emporary  alliances,  united  only  bv  a 
common  desire  to  gam  power.   Nicaraguan  politics  have  long  been 
excessively  fragmentized,  as  creating  a  new  party  enables  one  to 
then  negotiate  for  jobs  m  return  for  political  support. 

Nicaragua,  in  contrast  to  the  great  majority  of  Latin  American 
nations,  has  no  history  of  a  military  operating  as  an  independent 
political  force.   For  decades  it  was  simply  the  armed  partisans  of 
the  ruling  Liberal  or  Conservative  Party.   Then  it  was  the  creation 
of  an  American  military  intervention.   Under  the  Somozas  it  became  a 
combination  of  a  private  guard  and  an  organized  band  of  thieves 
engaged  m  looting  their  own  nation.   Finally,  under  the  Sandinistas 
(  F£!.N  ".  .  It  was  the  armed  component  of  a  revolutionary  party.   Today, 
It  rerr-.ams  tied  to  that  party,  a  fact  symbolized  by  its  continued 
identification  as  the  Popular  Sandinista  Army  (EPS).   The  current 
crisis  in  ci vi 1 -mi  1 i tary  relations  may  produce  an  institutional 
identification  within  the  military,  but  this  process  is  incomplete 
and  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Nicaraguan  constitutions  have  never  been  designed  to  promote 
effective  democracy  and  separation  of  powers,  but  rather  to  insure 
the  dominance  of  the  executive  branch.   The  Chamorro  government  has 
mheiitec  a  Constitution  and  an  organic  Military  Law  (Ley  de 
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Organizacion  Militar)  written  by  and  for  the  previous  regime.   It 
assumes  a  total  unity  between  political  and  military  leadership, 
something  which  today  does  not  exist.   As  a  result,  neither  e.xistma 
laws  nor  historical  precedents  offer  clear  mechanisms  for  civilian 
control  over  the  military.   There  have  been  only  three  prior  cases 
of  major  conflicts  between  presidents  and  military  commanders  m 
20th  century  Nicaragua  and  each  resulted  m  the  ouster  of  a  civilian 
regime.   If  President  Chamorro  is  able  to  assert  effective  control 
m  the  present  situation  it  will  set  a  new  precedent. 

This  heritage  has  contributed  to  the  disastrous  economic  and 
political  situation.   From  1981  through  1982  Nicaragua's  GDP  per 
capita  declined  38.6%,  the  worst  performance  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere.   Estimates  of  urban  unemployment  approach  50%  and 
investment  levels  remain  disastrously  low.   The  government  has  made 
significant  progress  m  reducing  deficits  and  curbing  inflation,  but 
has  been  uaabie  to  reactivate  the  economy. 

Efforts  to  consolidate  democracy  have  had  little  more  success. 
Nicaragua  does  have  a  free  press  and  an  over-abundance  of  political 
parties  representing  a  variety  of  ideologies.   Part  of  this  is  due 
to  repeated  splits  in  existing  parties,  caused  at  least  as  much  by 
personal  rivalries  as  by  disputes  over  issues.   Only  the  FSLN  has 
had  any  effective  internal  party- discipl ine ,  but  that  is  showing 
increasing  signs  of  breaking  down.   The  National  Opposition  Union 
(UNO),  which  supported  Mrs.  Chamorro's  1990  candidacy,  has  largely 
broken  with  her  and  most  of  its  members  have  for  months  refused  to 
take  part  m  Congressional  proceedings.   As  a  result.  Congress  is 
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controlled  by  an  alliance  between  dissident  UNO  members,  known  as 
the  Center  Group,  and  the  FSLN. 

Nicaraguans  have  reacted  to  this  situation  with  increasing 
cynicism  about  all  political  parties.   At  the  start  of  this  year  the 
government's  approval  rating  was  below  20%.   Support  for  the  FSLN 
was  21%.  for  UNO  18%  and  61%  of  Kicaraguans  said  they  had  no  faith 
m  any  political  party.   Such  attitudes  bode  ill  for  the  future  of 
Nicaraguan  democracy.   Even  worse,  some  Nicaraguans.  largely  former 
contras.  have  become  so  frustrated  and  disillusioned  with  the 
political  process  that  they  have  again  resorted  to  armed  violence. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Nicaragua 
has  a  weak,  divided,  and  generally  ineffective  government.   What  is 
surprising  is  not  that  it  has  bser.    unable  to  effectively  address 
such  divisive  issues  as  property  rights,  judicial  reform,  and 
civilian  control  over  the  military,  but  that  it  has  managed  to 
survive-  while  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  political  freedom.. 

There  are  reasons  for  hope,  if  not  for  optimisr..   Prospects  for 
5.    r.aticnal  dialogue  seerr,  more  serious  now  than  at  any  time  m  the 
recent  past.   It  may  be  conducted  within  the  framework  of  the 
Congress,  which  would  mean  that  the  majority  of  UNO  delegates  would 
once  again  take  their  seats.   This,  in  turn,  would  make  it  possible 
to  adopt  a  new  basic  military  law,  clearing  the  way  for  the  removal 
of  General  Humberto  Ortega  as  military  commander,  the  transfer  of 
internal  intelligence  functions  from  the  armed  forces  to  some  other 
body   and  the  creation  of  a  civilian-controlled  Ministry  of  Defense, 

There  are  indications  that  many  if  not  most  members  of  the  FSLN 
3 :  ••  :.o  longer  willing  to  blindly  support  the  Ortega  brothers,  but 
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instead  are  seeking  new  leadership  which  will  work  within  the 
democratic  process.   This  might  make  possible  progress  on  property 
as  well  as  milir.ary  issues,  and  could  iiltimately  restore  some  degree 
of  popular  faith  in  the  democratic  process.   What  is  crucial  m  all 
of  this  IS  that  President  Chamorro's  announced  decision  to  replace 
General  Ortega  as  military  commander  and  to  remove  Lenin  Cerna  as 
head  of  intelligence  be  carried  out. 

In  this  situation,  what  should  be  the  guiding  principles  of 
".S.  policy?   Let  me  suggest  a  few  simple,  but  basic  propositions. 
First,  the  Clinton  administration  should  avoid  treating  Nicaragua  as 
a  special  case.   It  should  be  made  clear  that  our  interests  and 
goals  m  that  nation  are  the  same  as  they  are  throughout  Central 
America:  establishing  effective  civilian  controls  over  the  military, 
prom.ctmc  respect  for  human  rights,  encouraging  economic  reforms, 
and  supporting  the  development  of  effective  democratic  institutions. 
We  should  not  encourage  Nicaraguans  of  any  political  persuasion  to 
seek  support  for  internal  political  disputes  m  Washington. 

Second,  and  closely  related  to  the  first,  we  should  avoid 
identifying  ourselves  with  or  against  any  ma^or  political  bloc. 
Virtue  IS  not  a  monopoly  of  the  government  or  of  UNO,  the  FSLN  is 
not  an  intractable  foe  of  the  democratic  process.   No  party,  no 
institution  in  today's  Nicaragua  should  be  viewed  or  treated  as  a 
monolithic  entity.   All  are  deeply  dividea,  scarred  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  nation's  future. 

T.he  violence  of  recent  months  has  had  a  sobering  effect  on  many 
Nicaiauuans.   If  they  are  at  last  convinced  that  the  unbridled 
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pursuit  of  partisan  interests  jeopardizes  their  future  then 
significant  progress  may  be  possible.   We  need  to  encourage  this 
process,  making  it  clear  that  the  prime  U.S.  interest  is  in  a  stable 
anc  demucLatic  Nicaragua,  not  in  excluding  some  political  faction 
from  power.   That  would  only  aid  those  who  wish  to  defy  the 
President's  efforts  to  exert  control  over  the  military.   They  would 
be  able  to  justify  their  position  in  terms  of  opposition  to  foreign 
ir.t -^rventi  on  m  Nicaragua's  internal  affairs.   We  must  make  it  cleau 
that  this  is  a  Nicaraguan  issue  which  only  Nicaraguans  can  resolve. 

While  it  IS  easy  to  criticize  some  policies  of  the  Chamorro 
government,  we  should  not  let  such  criticisms  obscure  our 
fundamental  interest  in  supporti.ig  that  administration's  goal  of 
r.ational  reconciliation.    Decisions  on  U.S.  assistance  should  be 
based  on  whether  or  not  such  assistance  promotes  this  process.   For 
~ost  of  this  century  the  "nited  States  has  contributed  to 
■.■"- ca  t  agua '  3  internal  divisions,  supporting  one  faction  over  another 
; .-.  '■-r.i-  .-..=ime  of  promoting  our  national  security.   Far  from 
stabilizing  Kicaracue.,  such  policies  have  only  exacerbated  an 
aiieady  bad  situation,  encouraging  conflict  and  undermining  any 
efforts  to  develop  democratic  institutions.   The  end  of  the  cold  war 
givf-s  us  an  historic  opportunity  to  reverse  this  pattern.   Final 
responsibility  rests  on  the  Nicaraguans,  themselves,  but  by  no 
longer  providing  incentives  for  extreme  parcisansnip  or  for  seeking 
solutions  abroad  to  domestic  problems,  we  can  encourage  dialogue  and 
cor".promi  se .   This  m  turn  will  create  conditions  for  building 
derccratic  institutions  and  reactivating  the  economy.   Stabiiity  m 
!.' ; '"-a  I  agua  will  encourage  economic  development  and  democratic 
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progress  throughout  the  region.   But  this  must  happen  soon. 
Nicaragua  can  not  afford  any  repetition  of  the  violence  of  past 
months,  any  prolonged  continuation  of  the  current  economic  decline. 
If  effective  civilian  control  over  the  military  is  not  established, 
if  a  national  dialogue  does  not  make  possible  a  degree  of  consensus 
0:1  issues  of  property  and  economic  policy,  if  the  advocates  of 
confrontation  rather  than  compromise  gam  control  of  the  political 
process  then  Nicaragua  can  expect  only  increased  levels  of  political 
violence  which  will  in  turn  guarantee  economic  disaster. 
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RaynONO  OEJNtB 


Managua,  06  de  Ootubro  1993. 


Mr.  Robert  G.  Torrlcelll 
Chairman 

Subcomlttee  on  Weatorn 
Hemisphere  Afftilre 
Congrese  of  the  Unlt&d  Stateo 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chauman: 

Our  16 -year  old  eon  Jean  Paul  Genie  Lacayo  was  murdered  on  aunday 
28  October  1990.  His  car  was  riddled  with  bullets  while  he  tried 
to  overtake  a  military  eecort.  Hie  death  and  inveatigatlone  by 
Nicaragua's  PDlice  and  Sandinieta'e  Popular  Army  (B.P.S)  could  well 
be  etabllehed  as  a  landmark  of  their  Inat Itution'e  Policy. 

THE  DEATH  OF  JEAN  PAUL  GENIE  LACAYO 

At  around  3:35  p.m.,  Jean  P&jl  Genie  was  driving  home  to  Lab 
Colinae  after  a  church  ceremony  with  his  girlfriend  and  friends.  On 
his  way  Jiome  he  stopped  over  a  Mac  Donalde  at  the  Commercial  Centre 
Camlno  de  Orlente  and  continued  his  Journey  in  the  highway  to 
Maaaya.  Between  kilometre  7  and  8  Jean  Paul  came  across  a  military 
eer-ort  of  vehicules,  which  opened  fire  with  automatic  weapons  aa  he 
tried  to  overtake  ^hem.  Despite  the  shooting,  the  he  victim  did 
not  die  irrjned lately,  but  due  to  a  shock  cauoed  by  the  hipovoleroic 
haemorrhage.  According  the  to  inveetigations,  Jean  Paul's  car  was 
machinegunned  from  weapons  situated  in  two  or  more  vehicles,  more 
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than  51  AK  47  sheila  w«r«  found  by  the  Police  on  the  spot. 

According  to  ballletic  eottmatee,  the  car  had   19  bullet  holes, 

with  the  exeptlon  of  three  ohota  from  short  distance  when  the  car 

was  atandlng  atlll,  all  bullets  were  shot  while  the  car  wae 

running. 

Of  these  ho  received  two  shots  fired  by  the  soldiers  as  they  step 

down  to  inspect  and  make  sure  no  one  was  left  alive  in  the  car. 

Soe  the  Chart  (ANNEX  1)  prepared  by  the  Venezuelan  Judicial  Police 

from  witneeee  declarations. 

The  AK  -  47's  fired  had  tracer  bullets  used  by  the  Army  Special 

Corps,  and  on  the  site  was  fired  a  green  flared  signaling  the 

military  poet  near  by  that  the  combat  had  flnnleh  to  avoid  being 

shot  at  when  leaving  the  place  at  fast  speed.   Nobody  wae  left  at 

the  acene  of  the  crime  and  no  medical  assistance  was  called. 

Wltneaaea  that  arrived  from  the  neighborhood  found  my  son  still 

alive. 

According  to  witneeees.to  the  Venezuelan  Technical  Judicial  Police 

invited  to  participate  on  the  Investigations  by  the  Nicaraguan 

General  Aaaembly,  and  to  the  sentence  Issued  by  the  Judge  of  the 

Seventh  District  of  Crime  of  Managua,  it  became  clear  that  Jean 

Paul  was  murdered  by  the  personal  bodyguards  of  General  Humbert© 

QrtGga  Saavedra,  while  they  travelled  escorting  Mr.  Ortega  on  the 

Managua-Maaaya  highway. 

Despite  the  impact  this  crime  had  on  the  nicaraguan  people's 

conscience  and  the  governments  offers  to  give  priority  to  the  case, 

the  invest Igationa  started  off  badly.   Some  of  the  witnesses 
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disappearQcl,  othere.  for  fear  of  reprisals  from  the  very  police 
authorltlae,    retracted. 

According  to  the  Judicial  Police  of  Venezuela  it  wao  noticeable  the 
interfiet  of  the  police  of  Nicaragua  in  charge  of  the  Investigation 
ao  they  omitted  declarations  of  eyewitneseco  and  exerted  preaeuree 
againat  other   eyewitneseeo    to  change  hia   declaration. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SUBCOMMANDER  M.  AGUILAR 

On  November  10  1990  S jb_Commander  Mauricio  Aguilar,  2nd  Chief  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  of  the  National  Police,  was  murdered  by 
L. Tenant  Harold  Meza  as  both  were  travelling  in  the  same  car  in 
Managua,  soon  after  he  told  his  family  that  he  was  going  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  Jean  Paul  case.  Hie  murder  is  full  of 
contradictions. 

Initially  the  Chief  of  National  Police  eent  a  letter  to  La  Prenoe 
newspaper  on  December  5,  1990,  where  it  claimed  that  Sub -Commander 
Aguilar  was  not  in  charge  of  the  invest igatlone,  that  he  was  not 
the  Second  Chief  of  the  Crime  Section  of  the  Police  and  claimed  hie 
death  was  an  accident. 

The  Nicaraguan  Police  Submitted  to  the  Military  Court  an 
■Illustrative  photo"  showing  the  murderer's  shooting  angle  within 
the  Car  they  were  traveling.  (  See  Annex  2)  Clearly  the 
Illustration  shows  hie  death  was  no  accident.  The  same  Chief  of 
Police  when  submitting  his  declaration  to  the  Military  Court  stated 
that  Subcoc-jnander  Aguilar  had  recently,  Oct.  24,  1990,  been 
reinstated  to  hia  poet. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Military  Court  dlBmiaflaa  the  witnesaee' 
declarations  that  heard  the  murderer  tell  Mr.  Agullar,  Juet  one  and 
a  half  hour  before  he  shot  him,  that  he  was  under  a  Leaders'  orders 
to  kill  him. 

The  Government  also  pointed  out  to  CIDH  -  OAS  that  Sub-Commander 
Aguilar  was  the  Second  in  Command  of  the  Section  on  Criminal 
Investigation  and  that  hie  death  wae  properly  investigated  and  the 
officer  Harold  Meza  wae  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  three 
yoars  of  prison  by  the  Military  Court  for  unpremeditated  homicide. 
The  Agullar  Family  presented  a  Caseation  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  two  years  ago  over  the  sentence  issued  by  the 
Military  Court  maintaining  there  was  evidence  to  establish  a 
possible  motive  for  the  deliberate  killing.  No  resolution  has  been 
issued  to  date. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY'S  COMMISSION 

Giving  this  situation  and  the  Police's  inefficiency,  the  National 
Aeoembly  took  the  decision  to  aprove  a  resolution  to  create  a 
Special  Commission  to  investigate  Jean  Paul's  murder.  At  the  same 
time  the  National  Assembly  requested  technical  aid  to  the 
Venezuelan  Government  to  throw  light  into  th*  murder. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATORS  FROM  VENEZUELA 

On  July  23,  1991,  267  days  after  Jean  Paul's  murder  and  140  days 
after  receiving  his  CASE,  the  Attorney's  Office  submitted  the 
report  to  the  Judge  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Crime. 
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The  Government  of  Nicaragua  requaated  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
to  collaborate  with  the  case  by  sending  highly  qualified 
Investigators  to  contribute  with  the  local  authorities  in  the 
clarification  of  the  caae.  On  August  27,  1991  the  Technical  team 
of  the  Venezuelan  Judicial  Police  presented  its  Report  to  the 
National  Aeeembly  aaylng  in  Synthesis  that: 

This  is  an  Intentional  murder.  There  are  at  least  four  people 

accused  of  being  the  material  authors  of  this  murder  . 

More  than  one  vehicle  participated  in  the  incident. 

The  authors  are  military  well  trained. 

Armed  bodyguards  were  aeen  In  the  place  of  the  murder. 

That  there  were  several  vehicles  In  the  caravan  going  toward 

Kasaya,  on  the  28-10-90  between  8:45  and  9:00  p.m. 

That  In  the  caravan  there  were  Renegado  Jeeps  used  by  the 

bodyguards. 

That  acordlng  the  report  sent  by  Commander  Ren6  Vivas  Lugo, 

Chief  of  the  Directorate  General  National  Police  (DGPN),  we 

understand  that  Army  General  Humberto  Ortega,  who  Uvea  at  Km. 

11  on  the  Maoaya  Highway,  owns  Renegade  Jeeps,  black,  olive 

greon  and  silver,  with  canvas  ceiling. 

Conclusion:   in  this  manner,  in  a  logical  reasoning,  within 

the  frame  of  a  healthy  proceeding,  guided  and  supported  by  the 

expertise,  declarations  and  other  Inherent  circumetances  of 

the  facta.    With  all  the  respects,  we  conclude  that  the 

bodyguards  of  Oenei-al  Humberto  Ortega  Saavedra,  who  were  on 
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duty  on  the  28-10-90  are  the  main  ouepecte  in  the  murder  of 

Jean  Paul  Genie. 

On  September  3,  1991,  the  Special  Commieeion  of  the  Congress 

of  Nicaragua  issued  its  Conclusion  (Annex  )  pointing  out  the 

fol lowing: 

The  Special  Commisaion  finds  that  the  conclusione  reached  by 
the  Venezuelan  investigators,  are  correct  and  make  aenee  with 
the  logic  of  the  investigations,  leaving  no  doubts  of  their 
ability  to  carry  on  their  work,  with  diligence,  aptitude  and 
intelligence . 

OBSTRUCCION  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Sandinieta  Army  denied  that  the  Report  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  names  Gral.  Ortega's  bodygijardo  as  the  prime  suspeci.  and 
rejected  the  investigations  carried  out  by  the  Judicial  Technical 
Venezuelan  Team,  pointing  out  that  the  Conclusions  reached  by  a 
Group  of  Foreigners,  had  no  credibility. 

A  number  of  anomalies  surfaced  during  the  trial  which  blurred  the 
Investigations.  Among  them  we  have  the  loss  of  such  important 
evldeince  as  the  Regieter  Books  of  Movementea  of  the  Caravan  and 
Weapons  Control  of  General  Ortega's  bodyguards,  that  were 
Incinerated  on  January  1991,  because  the  Police  did  not  ask  for 
them  to  investigate  the  case  and  the  sale  of  five  of  the  Renegado 
Jeeps  used  to  transport  them,  to  other  military  personnel,  very 
cheap  and  in  very  good  conditions. 
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There  la  evidence  that  only  the  Ortega  brothers  uesd  Renegado  Jeeps 
until  October  28,  1990  as  eecort  vehicle*. 

On  November  27.  1990  there  was  a  Preeidential  order  issued  to  Gral. 
Ortega  to  present  hla  Renegade  Jeepe  to  the  Police  Investigating 
the  murder.  The  Vehicloa  were  never  presented  neither  to  the 
Police  or  to  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Ortoga'a  bodyguards  accepted  to  declare  after  the  Judge  had 
issued  arrest  warrants  on  Feb.  25,  1992  for  contempt  of  Court,  the 
warrants  were  ^^leo  ignored,  the  National  Police  refused  to  Carry 
out  the  arrest  and  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  statement  supporting 
the  Judge 'd  requirement,  the  Body  Guards  went  to  declare  with  too 
little  anticipation  of  a  visit  of  the  Interamerican  Human  Rights 
Commi£3sion  -  OAS. 

The  Director  of  the  Anr-ed  Fcrces'e  Public  Relations  and  the  Head 
of  the  General  Staff  in  February  and  April  1991  kept  challenging 
the  Judge's  pcwer  to  summon  members  of  the  Military  as  witnesses 
and  accused  the  Judge  of  being  part  of  a  concerted  campaign  to 
discredit  the  Armed  forces. 

COURT  RULING 

Despite  all  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
trial,  the  Judge  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Crime  issued  a  homicide 
sentence  on  Ju]y  2,  1992  that  pointed  to  General  Ortega's  eight 
bodyguards,  as  the  alleged  murders  and  accessories  to  the  crime, 
recommending  their  prosecution  and  the  investigation  of  General 
Ortega  and  two  ethers  officers  for  their  involvement  in  the  cover 
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However,  thle  very  Judge  refused  to  continue  and  tranoferred  the 
case  to  the  Military  Courta. 

We,  Jean  Paul'©  parents,  two  years  after  our  BOn's  death,  appealed 
before  the  Judge's  laat  docioion,  presenting  an  extraordinary 
appeal  of  cassation,  since  we  consider  that  being  the  Military 
Courts  under  General  Ortega's  authority.  Head  of  the  Army,  justice 
could  not  take  place.  Today,  nine  months  after  receiving  the 
caoaation  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  has  not  issued  the 
sentence . 


TRIPARTITE  COMMISSION 


The  Trli'artite  Commiaaion  took  In  consideration  the  petitions 
presented  on  the  Jean  Paul  Genie  case  and  on  Pebraury  15,  1993  and 
recomended  the  Nicaraguan  Government  that  in  order  to  achieve 
Justice,  the  case  should  be  taken  to  the  ordinary  courts  . 
Also  the  criminal  prosecutor  aeked  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a 
verdict  on  the  competent  Judge  that  the  case  should  be  taken  to  the 
ordinary    courts. 

The  supreme  court  of  Justice  established  that  all  the  relevant 
motions  have  been  completed  and  eiunmons  the  parts  for  the  ruling, 
which    sliould   be    iesued   on   riarcli    4,     1993. 

REPORT  OF  lACHR 

The  Intibr  American  Commission  for  Human  Rights  Issues  their  report 
on  the  caoe  atating  that: 
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The  material  authora  remain  completely  establiehed  for  the 

crime  of  Homicide. 

That  in  spit©  of  the  evidence  presented  during  the  couree  of 

the  case  and  of  the  identification  of  the  responaible  ones  by 

the  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Dletrict  of  Crime,  and  the  Technical 

Team  of  the  Venezuelan  Judicial  Police,  the  material  authors 

of  the  crime  not  only  escaped  Juetice,  but  also  continue  In 

the  Army. 

VI.   CONCLUSIONS 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  is  responsible  for  the  violation  to 

the   right   to   life,   the   personal   integrity,   Judicial 

guarsnteee,  equaJity  before  the  law  and  judicial  protection, 

did  not  comply  in  its  obligation  in  respecting  human  rlghta 

and  guaranteee,  did  not  comply  with  its  duty  in  adopting  the 

dlepofljtionn  of  the  internal  law. 

We   reccomend   the   Nicaraguan  Government   to   accept  the 

jurledictlon  of  the  Inter  American  Court  of  Human  Righta. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATIONS 

since  the  middle  of  1991  we  have  received  the  enipport  of  AmericAB 
Watch,  which  has  been  concerned  of  the  Nicaraguan  Police's 
invoatigations  that  lack  credibility  since  they  did  not  identify 
any  fTuui>ecto,  pointing  out  to  the  governa£aent  the  reeulto  of  their 
own  Invootigation,  of  the  murder  of  Sub  -  Coroaiandor  Aguilar  as  one 
laade  to  alienee  him  about  the  case  and  by  the  Conclualon  of  the 
tofim  of  Venezuelan  erpecialiat  which  eatabllahod  the  main  suspecto. 
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Americaa  Watch.  Washlnaton  Office  on  Latin  Auorioa,  Amneoty 
International,  The  Conareeoional  Hiaian  Rights  Caucxia,  LawyerB 
Cotnitto  for  Ifuman  Rights,  the  Poroins  Rolatlona  Subcomitto  of  tha 
CongresB  of  Venezuela  (See  Annex  4-9)  all  imanlmouBly  expresoed 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  to  the  Preaident  of  Nloaragua,  to  the 
Minaitry  of  the  Interior,  to  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Juotice  that  they  greatly  fear  the  Nicaragua's  System  of  Military 
Justice  will  prove  Incapable  of  a  fair  trial  and  that  there  is  no 
juBtif ication  for  military  Coiirt  Jurisdiction  of  a  oweepinfi  nature 
In  tho  abaonce  of  war  and  should  bo  etrictly  limited  to  Military 
specific  Crimes,  all  believe  that  Justice  will  not  be  done,  because 
in  the  majority  of  caees  brought  to  their  attention  in  tha  Militaiv 
Courta  of  Nicaragua  in  recent  years  did  not  result  in  bringing  the 
crLmlnals  to  Juotice,  resulting  in  a  miecarriage  of  Justice  and 
another  Human  Rights  violation  conmittad  by  the  Sandinlsta  Popular 
Aray. 

Americas  Watch  upon  reviewing  the  Inter  American  Comcaisaion  for 
Human  Righto  Report  of  March  10th,  1993  respectfully  suggests  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Governjoont  to  accept  the  transfer  of  the  case  to  the 
Inter  American  Court  Syeten. 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  INSENSITIVITY 

In  her  letter  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  November  26,  1992,  related  to  the  Jean  Paul 
Genie's   case.    President   Chamorro    et^ated    the   following: 

As    a    consequence,     the    Attorney    General's    Office    and   Mr. 
'^  o  cx^^^Q  Pefs«lh«   interposed  on  Novesiber  8  and  9,    reepSftjIJlPWlt^-?? 
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the  extraordinary  Appeal  of  Caaoatlon,  boforo  the  Supreste 
Court  of  Justice,  to  reltorato  tho  petition  that  the  caaa  be 
dealt  by  an  ordinary  court.  Actually,  such  Appeal  la  beln^ 
dealt  with  and  will  bo  resolved  within  the  entabllshed  period 
of  time  ae  remitted  by  the  reapectlve  Law." 
In  her  nddreaa  of  Septber  2,  1993,  to  the  MeaiebrQ  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
Army'B  Chief  of  Staff,  Mra.  Violeta  stated: 

"  As  far  as  Justice  and  Impunity  la  concerned,  the  Military 
Authorities   are  much  more  aware  of  tho  abusea  committed  by 
army  laombers  than  the  clvlliaiia,  therefore  these  wrongdolnga 
should  be  corrected  ao  that  the  Army  becomes  more  profesolonal 
and  better.   Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  wrong  army  esprit  de 
corps  covers  up  wrongdoings,  which  naturally  affects  aociety 
and  deteriorates  the  relatione  between  the  Army  and  the 
People.  Therefore  the  Anny  should  punish  the  wrongs  coraoitted 
by  its  members  and  all  Its  cadres  become  aware  that,  in  the 
naxQfi  of  Nicaragua,  impunity  cannot  be  tolerated  in  its  ranks." 
In  its  note  to  the  Interamerican  CoamiBeion  for  Human  Rights  of  May 
21,  1993,  the  Attorney  General  of  Nicaragua  which  supported  our 
Caoaation  Appeal  before  tho  Court  of  Justice,  la  the  Institution 
that  deals  to  refuse  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interamerican  Court 
for  the  epocific  case  stating  the  following: 

"  We  don't  know  yet  if  the  Jurisdictional  Ordinary  Court  was 
actually  right  or  wrong  in  inhibiting  itself  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  case,  neither  we  know  while  the  Court  of  Justice  does 
not  resolve  the  ao  often  mentioned  Caasation  Appeal,  to  which 
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Judicial  prococdlnga  thin  caee  nuat  bo  mihaxltted  to." 
THE  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  DID  NOT  RUT^  ANY  SKNTKNCK  SINCK  MARCH  4,  1993 
DATE  IT  GliOULD  HAVE  DONE  SO. 

Tlierefore  In  order  to  comply  with  the  previoua  declaratlone  the 
Government  should  accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  InteraiDerlcan 
Court  for  t.he  specific  oaee,  which  would  invite  the  Govemxnent  to 
natch  Mre.  Violeta'o  %»ordB  so  that  ehe  does  not  loee  her 
credibility. 

The  Nicaragua/)  Government  acted  with  aabigulty  when  it  had  to  deal 
with  Juatlco  with  regard  to  the  murders  of  civic  leaders  and  for«er 
Reeiotance  roembere,  ieeuing  general  or  partial  amnestieB  to  erase 
crimeB  committed  and  obstruct  then  to  continue  in  the  Nlcara^uan 
Crime  Courts  and  consequently  hinders  its  acceptance  ill  the 
International  Courts  because  its  internal  appeals  have  not  been 
ftxhaueted. 

Thla  ambjffuous  standards  should  change  through  the  achievement  of 
the  concroto  facts  that  ratify  Dona  Vloleta'a  statements,  this 
would  end  Impunity  and  obtain  a  Law  of  Order.  The  Army's  Counter- 
intelligence should  not  bo  the  body  that  verifies  the  Tripartite 
Conmisolon's   Reports   of   the  Verification   Commission   of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  -OAS-  and  the  Military  Courts 
should  not  be  the  ones  that  pass  Judgment  to  those  crtmoo. 
A  way  of  ac^hieving  this  in  to  break  the  habitual  manner  of  the 
Military   Justice's  application  for   the   last  thirteen  years, 
obtaining  through  the  Interamerican  Conmission  that  this  case  is 
carried  on  by  the  Interamerican  Court  or  by  the  Nicaraguan  Ordinary 
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Courts. 

Following  the  Attorney  Ooneral'o  statestsnts  who  doeo  not  know  what 

to  do  until  the  Court  of  Justice  decides  on  the  Cassation  Appeal 

and  Mrs.  Violeta's  affirmations  who  inaiet  that  the  civil  caeo  will 

be  taken  care  of  in  accordance  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  iBpoaaibility 

of  achieving  it  ono  gathers  that  the  Court  of  Justice,  dominated  by 

the  Sandinlata  Front's  Magistrates,  blocked  all  doclelonB  in  this 

case. 

As  establjahed  by  the  Law,  thoae  Magistrates   could  have  been  a 

minority  through  the  increaae  of  an  additional  number  of  Maglstr- 

atea  nominated  after  the  Democratic  Government  was  elected  In  1990 

and  therefore  achieve  that  this  Govemi)ent  could  be  in  a  position 

to  know  how  to  apply  the  Law. 

Through  the  Sandiniata  Magiatrates's  obstruction,  the  Supreme  Court 

of  JuBtice  in  1993,  delayed  and  denied  the  Justice   deserved. 


Raymond 'Genie 
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SO  FAR  FROM  GOD 

The  author  revisited  Nicaragua  last  month, 
to  find  Sandinista  bands  on  too  many  levers  of  power, 
the  Contras  still  brave  but  abandoned  by  the  U.S., 
and  a  political  elite  that  doesn't  know  what  hit  it 


ELLIOTT  ABRAM5 


BY  THE  TIME  I  left  Managu«,  hfilf  the  people  I 
had  met  were  either  tosta^es  or  hMtije  neffcrti- 
a'an.  Their  warnings  of  violence,  of  political  and 
goda]  dixomposilion,  were  becoming  reality  even  sooner 
thaa  they  had  predicted  to  me  during  quiet  meetiags. 
Where  I  had  Mt  with  N'icaragTia'u  vice  president,  Vir- 
gilio  Godoy,  »t  the  headquarters  of  the  UNO  opposition 
parUts,  ht  Eat  t»'o  dayi  'ater  with  .\K-47  riCes  pointed 
«t  him  by  Sandinisua  thugs  At  a  farewell  diacer  party 
given  for  me  by  former  Central  BarJt  president  FVan- 
fisro  Mayorga  (later  the  tey  negcr.ator  in  efforts  to  free 
the  hostages),  we  llstene<l  to  Sandiaista  radio  stations 
blame  Mayorga  for  th;  nation's  prcblemt  acd  call  for 
democistratiocs  The  gijests  stirred  uneasily,  wondehag 
if  turbcj  (S&ridirJsta  mcbs)  would  turn  up  at  his  door. 
We  left  earl}-.  The  nest  monuag  the  Sandinista  radio 
itarted  mcQtiocing  cny  presence,  and  Nicaraguan 
fr>nds  began  to  call  erid  say.  "Get  cut  of  here,  fast." 

■^.VTiat  a  Mesi,"  said  the  headline  in  La  Tribuna, 
Maragus'i  aew  independent  newspaper.  A  faL-  descrip- 
Uoo,  but  this  was  not  what  Nicaragviani.  or  Americans, 
etpe<ted  in  1990  when  Nicaragua's  a\il  war  drew  to  a 
negotiated  close.  When  Violets  Chamorro  unexpectedly 
beat  Daniel  Ortega  m  the  prejideatal  election,  there 
were  rhapsodies  of  hope,  with  peace  Jistead  of  war  and 
demoo-acy  in  place  of  tjTarmy,  now  the  economy  could 
itarl  rfccvering  — w-ith  generous  foreign  aid.  It  seemed 
piautibie.  In  Juue  of  this  year  I  visited  El  Salvador, 
where  the  same  hopes  are  now  being  realized.  New  in- 
\e5tc3eDt  i£  evident,  Lher«  is  con;itruction  everywne^e, 
and  old  er.emjes  now  battle  esch  other  with  speeches 
and  r-«n  r>.«tnp»   'V'.'hy  tot  Nicaragua  too? 

Begin  at  thie  begirjiing,  T  r.tver  imagined  I  was 
going  to  be  president."  Violets  Chamorro  told  me.  She 

Mr.  Ahnms,  an  NB  contrtbuUrig  tditor  and  senior  fellow  at 
thi  H'^ijon  listituit,  a\j.«  cuma-it  t!:rtiary  afi'Mtc  for  intsr- 
Anaru:an  affdrt  from  }9SS  to  19S9. 


and  her  chief  aide,  Antonio  Lacsyo  (also  her  son-in- 
law),'  expected  to  lose  tL«  election  and  become  a  sort 
of  loyal  oppoeitioa.  But  Nicaragua's  masses  thr«w  a 
cuTvebeU  at  the  elites:  they  really  wanted  the  Sandi- 
nistas out,  and  gave  Mrs.  Chamorro  ■  landslide. 

She  had  the  public  support  needed  to  talce  the  reins 
of  power  frcrm  the  Sandiaista  Front  (or  FSLN  from  its 
Spanish  initials).  She  might  have  fired  the  Sandinista 
Army  chief,  Humberto  Ortega,  and  his  secret-police 
chief.  Lenin  Cema.  It  is  hard  to  believe  they  had  the 
power  to  refuse  to  go.  But  Mrs.  Chamorro  and  "Tonio" 
Lacayo  bhnked.  For  one  thing  it  was  simply  much  eas- 
ier to  make  deals  with  the  familiar  FSLN  leaders, 
many  of  them  members  of  N"ica.'ag\ja's  elite  .'amilies  As 
the  Nicaraguan  historian  Arturo  Ctmi  Jr  put  it,  when 
Mrs.  Chamorro  negotiated  with  the  FSLN  she  waa 
desiling  with  relatives;  to  rely  on  the  Contras  wo'jld 
have  metnt  working  with  peasaoU. 

Nowhere  Else  to  Go 

BLT  Americana  must  be  eareftil  in  coadeaming 
M.-8.  Chamorro's  strategy,  for  we  gave  her  few 
good  choices.  Ths  peace  negotiations  in  El  SaK-a- 
dor,  which  seem  to  have  worked,  brought  two  armed 
groups — che  Army  and  the  FNILN  guerrillas— to  the 
table  to  work  out  reasonable  arreLag{.3i6nt3.  America's 
abaiidorjnent  of  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  just  as 
negotiationfi  began  assured  the  FSLN's  victory  at  the 
"peace"  table,  and  its  monopoly  on  power.  Moreover, 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Venezuela's  then-President  Carlos 
Andres  Ferez  (since  forced  «ut  on  corruption  charges) 
strongly  urged  Mr«.  Chamorro  to  keep  Ortega  and  his 
men  in  their  uniforms  and  avoid  "confrontations."  Ap- 
peasement policies  always  work  out  the  same  way, 
feeding  the  appetite  of  Uie  aggressor,  weakening  the 
spirit  of  the  appeaser,  and  ending  in  disaster.  So  it  has 
been  in  Nicaragua. 
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TodAjr,  Niear*gui  li  a  coMatrj  with  ntither  l»w  bot 
ordtr.  SosdinisU  behavior  nao*  1990  hu  been  to  bad 
that  it  Ra»l]y  hrdka  the  lib«rali'  "back:  Ted  Kemiwij, 
Chiia  Dodd,  and  the  entire  gtof  voted  thif  tiunmer  la 
cut  aid  to  Nicaragua  aj  punlahmeat'— or,  more  likely,  to 
protect  their  rear  ends  a«  mora  icibrmation  comes  in 
about  Sandiniita  activititt.  As  urual,  they  voted  wrong: 
the  aid  cut  hurts  Kicaragoa't  poor  much  more  than  it 
burU  the  FSLN.  But  more  on  that  later. 

One  Who  Stood  Up  Straight 

YOU  GET  a  keen  inaigbt  into  Lfe  in  Nicaragua 
by  talking  to  Enrique  Bolaiios.  Durinj  much  of 
the  1980i  Bolajio*  was  the  head  of  COSEP.  the 
key  group  representing  the  private  sector.  He  waj  that 
list  fl.nim<l  in  Nicaragua's  in-bred  bu&inesa  otigarchy, 
t  highly  rucccssful  self-made  man.  Many  businessmen 
made  their  deals  with  the  Sandinistaa  to  avoid  confisca- 
OOD  of  their  compames.  In  Nicaragua's  political  culture, 
corruption  is  assumed  to  be  a  frequent  motivating  force. 
;I  watched  Nicaragua's  national  baseball  t4am  play  one 
night  and  saw  its  be«t  hitter  strike  out  three  times. 
"Well,"  the  TV  announcer  said,  "who's  paying  him  off? 
There  is  a  dirty  hand  hidden  behind  all  this.")  As  in  all 
t>Tannjei,  most  people  bant  with  the  wind  to  avoid 
being  broken.  Ennque  BoLanoi  stood  up  straight  ('un 
hombrt  recto,"  fomer  coLeagues  call  him)  and  fought 
the  Sandinistai  v.th  his  voice  and  hit  pen. 

Tea  Sandinistas  punished  him  by  confiscating  every- 
thing t»  had.  Of  Dourte  you  aitume 
the  Chamorro  government  ha*  given 
it  aU  back.  Not  sc;  the  Itws  that  re- 
quire refjm  of  prcperties  cr  full  com- 
pecsaoot  hive  simply  been  ignored. 
People  close  to  the  FSLN  cr  to  '^orjo" 
Lariyo  s^ern  to  have  a  rcuch  easier 
■i::e  pelting  propertie.«  back  No  jae 
I  cet  ic  Mar.agua  called  the  p.~xess 
fair  or  liwfvil.  Sc  Ea.-;qje  Bolir.os. 
acw  33ven'.y,  waits  Re  has  taught 
hir:seir  coLjpuler  proj-amETung  a-nd 
starred  a  re*  bjsincss  He  figures  his 
famdy  "sill  get  the  propsrt.es  bacX 
iox.e  cay  Majhe  too  late  for  me  he 
!9;d,  but  the  money  wiU  help  ity  chil- 
dren. BolifiOi  remains  as  tough  a  3d 
upright  as  ever,  rot  regretting  for  a 
rrcnent  that  he  d:d  not  bend.  B-jt  one 
•Aonders-  cur  foreign  aid  i?  paying  ;"or 
thil' 

Bolanoa  described  tiL.4  Sindirjstas 
to  rae  as  behavnng  like  'Retired  pi- 
rates," and  the  words  stayed  In  my 
mind.  \V)iat  would  j  reLj-ed  pinte  do? 
He  would  protect  h:^  bet  and  mske 
sure  he  wa<  tiev»r  punished  for  past 
Crimea.,  Which  is  pre^Hsely  what  the 
FSLN  high  command  haa  dedicated 
itieLf  to  3ir.c«  1990.  Diir  Jig  the  two- 
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moath  traniitioa  period  b«twMn  Viokta  Chftoioiro'* 
•Itction  and  her  inAU^ratioQ,  the  SuidinittJi  '«lite« 
ttoJe Bveiytiaiag they  e«uld cwTyoffor get titla  to, Vast 
fineaa  or  estate*,  beautiful  hcnsef,  caah,  buainetses. 
Thia  it  th«  ia£amou*  pinata,  named  after  the  chUdrcs'i 
game  where  you  usath  a  papier-mJcha  figure  and  jifU 
fall  out  The  Sandiniataa  smashed  the  state  and  looted 
its  hddings;  now  they  fight  to  keep  them,  arui  to  ej«ure 
Immunity  for  past  crlmei. 

In  three  years  Nicaragua  has  adopt«d  three  amnesty 
laws,  the  last  while  I  was  in  Managua.  Tliese  &re  es- 
sential for  the  Sandinistas,  for  they  allow  contiruang 
violence  against  opponent*.  Last  fall  a  young  business- 
man named  Arges  Sequeira  became  the  head  of  a  di- 
irens'  committee  demanding  return  of  c«i£scat«d  prop- 
ertiea.  In  November  he  was  murdered,  ^t  was  an  act  of 
terror,''  Vice  President  Godoy  told  me.  Se<jueira's  WTIt 
is  known:  a  Sandinista  named  FVank  Ibarra,  once  a 
deputy  of  Lenin  Ceroa's  In  the  FSLN  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior. Ibarra  has  admitted  his  involvement  on  TV,  but 
the  new  amnesty  wiU  let  Viim  off  scot-fi-ee  unless  Mrs. 
ChsuLorro  vetoes  it.  Nicaragua's  Cardinal  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo,  has  repeatedly  and  publicly  urged  Ler 
to  do  so;  but  when  I  left  Managua  she  had  not  acted. 

Not  all  Sandinistas  stole  property  during  the  pi- 
naM— and  that  has  created  the  most  interesting  new 
divisicai  among  them,  not  between  reformers  and  hard- 
liners, but  between  rich  and  poor.  Those  who  came  from 
Nicaragua's  elite  and  inherited  money,  or  who  hare 
used  their  bnans  and  talents  in  budneas  to  make 
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monay,  or  who  cusply  tteUt  money,  bftV9  t  dlfferant  out- 
look from  thoM  who  ttiR  struggle  for  •  living  But  th« 
elites  control  th«  Part)':  deB»*crabc  -cestreli^  -ef  4be 
Lcmni*t  variety  hold*  the  FSLN  together,  and  lis  depu- 
ties in  the  Nationil  A4j«jaUy  hava  never  once  Ciiicd  to 
vote  in  a  bloc  And  the  Ortega  brothers,  who  «toU  th* 
most,  ccBtTol  the  Army  and  the  pelice.  "He  ia  the  richest 
man  In  Nicarapia,"  a  bxiiintssman  told  me  about  some- 
oa«  I  was  to  have  dinner  with. 

•Maybe    not    any   more,"   another    companioa    cau- 
tioned—'Tjj'  now  rt  may  b«  Humberto." 

Maneuvering  around  the  Ortegas 

TH.\T  LEj^ATS  SandiniBta  reformers  in  a  curious 
poiition.  Some  of  them  are  real  reformers,  real 
democrats,  who  have  denounjed  the  pinata  and 
the  ads  of  violence.  I  yisited  Carlos  ruimerman,  whom 
I  once  declared  ptnona  non  grata  as  the  Sandiniflta 
ambassador  in  Washinifton,  and  he  was  honest  about 
the  Party's  affairs.  Tunaerman  N»oiild  like  to  see  the 
FSLX  become  a  social  democratic  party,  dropping  tie* 
to  the  jecurity  forces  arwl  the  old 
Marxist  ideology.  He  la  far  from, 
alone  in  the  FSLN.  B\it  he  and  h:i 
£n«ad£  do  not  run  things,  and  kia 
public  cntidjms  have  now  made 
him  ptriona  non  grata  wiUi  hi£  for- 
mer bosiea. 

More  typical  is  Ser^o  Ramirez, 
vice  president  during  the  Sandi- 
nista  yeara,  a  charming,  eloquent 
In'^llfctuaJ  who  lauded  pleasant- 
ly when  I  .^iked  if  I  could  have  a 
tasler  try  the  coffee  he  offered  be- 
fore I  drink  any  itys-elf  Many 
?Md:mit3;  hop^  he  -will  be  Lhe-r 
?.-?sidectiaJ  candidate  iiistead  of 
Dan  ei  Ortega  in  V39o,  when  Vio- 
leta  Chamorro's  Urm  endi.  In  all 
my  conversatjorj  with  Sandinis- 
tas, not  one  defended  Daniel  or 
Humberto  Orte^  The  fear  clearly  exists  that  they 
Wish  to  esuibliah  a  family  dj-najty  reminiscent  of  the 
Somozas,  oce  brother  president  and  one  Army  com- 
mander. Nfoit  Saiidiiun,i«  raalize  that  Daniel,  with  his 
tripi  to  Libya  and  his  Stalinist  rhetoric,  it  damaged 
^oods,  3  relic  of  the  pist  who  mujt  be  passed  o'ver — if 
only  Humbtrtc  can  first  be  gotten  rid  of  as  .Army  chief. 
Well  and  good,  I  ihirjt  to  myself,  and  Ramirez  im- 
prtiSi^s  me.  But  then  ciines  the  hcsLage  crins  and  there 
be  IS,  out  whipp.ng  up  the  Sandinis:a  crowds.  When  a 
group  of  e-x-Cont.'as  takes  some  hostages,  he  cranks  cAit 
charges  thst  N'irarafTia's  conservative  parties— old- 
fashioned  and  pretty  t\me — 'are  the  people  who  or- 
dered L-.is."  It  13  a  call  for  \-iolence;  Lndee<l,  that  tught 
two  knu  Sandinista  radio  st&tions  were  wrecked  by 
FSLN  mobs. 

What  do  the  RandiniLtas  want'  I  ask  myself.  Have 
ihey  r.o'A'  dumped  the  old  Manrist  ideology?  Yes,  but  in 


its  pUc*  tuLve  emerged  pt>i«  Mlf-liit«r«6t  &nd  a  willinf- 
D«M  to  u«e  violenea  to  protect  their  power.  The  leaden 
of  the  ANPDH,  the  Kiceraguan  Humu  Rights  Afsoda- 
tjon,  told  me  thet  many  of  the  most  abusive  FSLN  ofS- 
riilc  are  still  in  charge  of  the  areas  where  they  commit- 
ted their  crimes  (all  carefully  documented  in  ANPDH 
files).  While  the  Sandinistas'  monopoly  on  force  contin- 
ue*, violence  will  be  unchecked.  Nicaragua  will  remain 
a  country  without  law  or  order. 

It  will  get  worse  before  it  get»  better.  Humberto 
Ortega  has  figured  out  that  pressure  for  him  to  go  wiD 
become  overwhelming,  unless  he  can  prove — again  and 
again — that  he  is  indispensable.  So,  the  FSLN  now  pro- 
duces violent  incidenta  from  which  Humberto  is  sup- 
posed to  emerge  as  the  country's  savior.  "He  wants  to 
be  the  padfier  of  Nicsuragua,"  Managua's  mayor,  At- 
naldo  Aleman,  a  leading  opposition  politician,  told  me. 
In  the  dty  of  Esteli  a  show  was  put  on.  with  Sandinista 
ex-soldiers  apparently  t.a Icing  over  the  dty,  only  to  be 
driven  out  by  Army  men  who  'saved  the  day"  after 
bloody  battles.  But  several  South  American  ambassa- 
dors said  the  "^ass  graves"  of  the  victims  are  in  fact 
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empty,  and  the  ties  berween  the  "er"  soldiers  and  the 
Sandir.ista  Army  were  too  ob\'ious  to  fool  a  child. 
"Xsteh  was  a  bluff  that  worked  badly,"  said  Godoy. 
Then  came  a  hostage  taking  by  a  group  of  re-armed 
Contras.  The  Sandiniftas  saw  an  opportunity  and  their 
reaction  was  the  hortage  taking  in  M.sjiagua,  far  more 
sericus  because  it  was  in  the  capital  acd  imprisoned 
much  of  the  opposition  leadership.  I  went  to  Alfredo 
Cesar's  hause  for  coffee  and  a  chat  v^ith  this  old  friend, 
until  last  ye&i  president  of  the  National  Assemblj'i  -wo 
days  later  I  watched  him,  remarkably  cool  and  self-pos- 
fessed,  talk  to  reporters  while  hoet.age  takers  pointed 
their  guns  at  him.  Hujnberto's  is  a  dangerous  game. 

Meanwhile  Nicaragua's  economy  collapses.  Cotton 
production  is  at  3  per  cent  of  its  hisxoric  peak,  and  An- 
tonio Lacayo  tells  me  it  will  take  twenty  years  for  Nica- 
ragua to  produce  and  eiport  as  much  as  it  did  ia  1970. 
With  rapid  population  growth,  per-cap:ta  income  de- 
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cllnM  each  y»»r.  Novr,  at  alKiut  t  doDftr  a  day,  it  ia 
alnkioj  to  Haitiaa  levels,  and  there  la  60  per  cent  un- 
employment The  Cardinal  told  me  that  people  are  once 
af&in  leaving  for  the  United  Statfcs.  "We  in  the  Church 
can  tell,'  be  Eavc;  mora  people  are  asking  for  baptismal 
certificates  to  us:  in  Lee  of  the  birth  certificates  lost  in 
the  1972  earthqi:alte  or  the  war.  Vicju-agTia  is  lurrivmg 
on  foreign  aid,  $2  billion  of  it  in  the  three  years  of  Vio- 
leta  Chamorro'a  govercment,  half  firom  the  United 
States.  %1o!eta  urged  me  when  I  visited  her  to  "remem- 
ber how  I  received  this  country."  A  fair  point.  Sandi- 
nista  policies  had  ruined  the  econoay,  aad  rebuilding 
would  tike  time  But  three  years  and  $2  billion  later, 
things  seem  worse  than  ever. 

Not,  of  course,  in  part£  of  Managua..  The  old  elites  art 
back,  and  con£urjptioc  in  some  neighborhoods  is  pretty 
coos  picuous.  TTie  vehicle  of  choioj  is  the  Toyota  Land 
Cruuer  ($40,000  when  I  last  checked),  used  by  Sandi- 
nista  comandanta  and  prosperoua  busLnesjmen  alike. 
Manifua  haa  a  new  cellular  telephone  system  built  in 
partntrship  wnth  Motcrt'la,  and  when  I  had  a  luxurious 
dinner  with  soma  businessmen,  each  had  his  new  bttle 
phone  on  Land.  Whenever  there  w£s  a  ring,  they  all 
jumped  for  their  phones  and  confusion  ensued.  'iAllo?' 
'El  tuyo."  'LAlloT'  ".Vo,  no  es  tl  mio,  es  el  suyo."  "Yours." 
"No,  not  mine,  Ms."  "T^o,  no,  youKi."  And  so  it  went  I 
had  many  conversatic'ns  with  businessmen  in  Mana- 
gua, and  all  of  them  tcld  me  about  the  temble  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Yet  U'.«r  I  reabzed  not  one  had  ever 
usee  the  word  "poverty."  As  so  of^n  m  Latin  .\rcerica, 
the  poor  have  ^e<xime  invisible  to  the  rich.  Private  char- 
ity of  the  .American  sort  is  almost  iirknov^TL  But  out  in 
the  street  beggars  surround  you  at  every  trafEc  lisht. 
and  the  head  of  the  Jeiuit  Univ.jrsity,  Father  ^Cabier 
Goroftijga.  a  Ifberanon-theologj"  msj:  who  backed  the 
FiLN  in  the  early  years,  tells  ne  thrre  ire  levels  of 
m'.sery  previously  unknown  in  Xic£U"agua." 

Out  among  the  Contras 

BUT  I  WA5  unprepared  for  the  misery  I  saw 
when  I  went  out  to  visit  the  Contras.  One  hun- 
dred mi'es  from  Managua,  fwenty  miles  beyond 
the  la3t  paved  re  ^d,  is  the  village  of  Quimichapa  Here 
a  (eu  hundred  Contrai;  wer«  settltd  under  the  peace  ac- 
cords that  fuannte^d  them  lana  to  till'  and  seeds  to 
start  with,  and  some  clothes  and  pO£3es3ions  to  begin  a 
new  life.  Three  jears  later  they  wait  in  wooden  hovels 
with  f  l.isti;  sheeting  for  roofs,  abandoned  by  their  own 
joveixLaeiit  and  by  ours.  How  many  former  ofScials  of 
the  Rf.igan  or  Buih  .\dmLnistraticn6  have  visited  them, 
I  a^k,  in  these  three  >ears7  You  are  the  first,  they  an- 
swer. They  have  been  abandoned — almost. 

N^Tiat  6avea  them  fria  an  even  worse  fate  is  the  Or- 
ganirauoc  of  American  States.  Having  formed  the  opin- 
ion m  the  :9S0s  that  Ae  OaS  is  better  at  balding 
bbck-lie  t^as  c-nd  Lntprminable  mettings  than  actu- 
ally dcing  anything,  !  vfas  amazed.  But  here,  on  the 
"u'.-kirtE  of  nowhere,  1  aet  OaS  cffinali — South  Amer- 
icans, luoatly — who  are  trtaliy  committed  to  their  work 


It  didn't  tiMxt  thAt  way,  they  tall  me.  Thej  signed  oa 
becauM  eoaneone  had  to  do  the  work  of  disarming  and 
resettling  the  10.000  mcrcenarieB  who  aostltut«d  tht 
Contra  army.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  bad  gioy* 
in  this  movie,"  one  Argentine  OAS  man  told  me.  Then 
the  Contras  began  to  gather  in  the  specified  loeationa, 
and  the  startled  OAS  ofiGciala  found  themselves  facing 
an  army  of  ctmpest^ws — peasante.  "ITieT  were  all  peas- 
anta,"  another  OAS  official  recounted-  "I  wa<  totally  tm- 
prepared  to  find  this.  And  then  the  10,000  became 
12,000.  Then  15,000.  Then  18,000.  In  the  end  we  saw 
thia  was  an  army  of  22,000  peasants."  So  much  for 
Sandinista  propaganda,  and  for  the  "useful  idiots'  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  who  echoed  it  This  bad  been  one  of 
the  largest  peasant  uprisings  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Today  tie  0.\S  men,  working  for  the  CLW  (the  Span- 
ish initials  for  International  Commiaaioa  for  Help  «nH 
Verification),  are  the  Contras'  only  protectors.  They 
asked  me  with  aurprise  why  we  treated  the  Contras  so 
badly;  af'^er  all,  the  budget  for  the  FMLN'  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador,  our  former  enemies,  was  twice  as  large, 
while  they  were  one-fifth  aa  numerous  as  the  Contras. 
Yes,  one-tenth  as  much  per  mam  and  woman  for  your 
old  allies  as  for  your  old  enemies;  why?  It's  a  long  story, 
I  answered;  I  was  too  disgusted  by  what  they  had  told 
me  to  ditc-jss  it  any  further. 

Seeing  the  injustice  that  is  being  done  to  these  men 
and  women  and  their  families,  the  OAS  officials  safe- 
guard them  firom  human-rights  violatioai  as  best  they 
can,  but  they  tell  me  that  over  150  Contra  leaders  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Sandinistas.  No  on*  has  ever 
been  punished  for  bUing  a  Contra  leader.  .As  it  does  for 
former  soldiers  in  the  Sandinista  Army,  the  OAS  buflds 
small  medical  clinics  to  care  for  them,  primitive  school 
rooms  (no  electricity}  for  their  children,  and  tiny  houses 
for  them  to  hve  m  Next  to  Quimichapa  th.-.  CIaV-OAS 
is  building  forty  units  (or  rather  the  es-Coatras  are, 
with  materials  the  CLAV-OAS  provides)  Such  a  "Tiouee" 
Ls  one  roam  about  14  feet  square,  with  a  tin  roof  and 
cement  walls  and  floor,  and  openirigs  in  th*  walls  for 
v»-ir.dow6.  There  is,  of  course,  no  glaas  for  the  windsvrs, 
no  electricity,  no  ranning  water.  Yet  these  little  hou»es 
are  a  gigantic  improvement  over  the  scay  the  ex  Con- 
tras are  now  living.  Finally,  the  CIAV-0.\S  men  give 
the  ex-ccxbatants  Bometaing  else,  somsihing  neither 
their  gcverrjuent  nor  ours  has  given  them;  respect.  To 
see  the  relationship  that  has  grown  up  between  them 
changed  forever  my  view  of  the  OAS. 

My  meetings  with  ex-Co.ntras  djd  not  end  in  Quim- 
ichapa. I  had  dinner  with  a  group  of  ix-comcndcnus 
one  night  in  .Managua.  It  Is  difficult  to  describe  their  es- 
prit de  corps,  their  mutual  respect,  and  their  belief  they 
had  made  the  only  possible  decision  when  they  chose  to 
fight;  but  it  reminded  me  of  accounts  of  Confederate 
veterans  after  our  Civil  War.  These  ex-cor7icn<iarites, 
too,  feel  abandoned  by  their  own  government  and  by 
ours — a  verdict  I  could  not  in  good  conscience  contra- 
dict. But  they  have  decided  to  org,\ni2e — as  one  put  it, 
"Vi  continue  the  struggle  in  the  civdl  arena,"  They  are 
starting  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  Part>-,  in  a  few 
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Bgnlnrt  the  SanduuitA£,  tCill  unAjErftid,  (till,  m  fact,  th« 
Resist  Ar>c«, 

Minority  of  Two 

FATHER  GOROSTIAGA  isked  me.  If  the  per/erty 
and  mjuBrlc*  of  the  1970i  produced  cvfl  war, 
how  can  the  worse  misery  we  now  have  produce 
diimociftcy,  £t^bility,  an-J  peac«?'  Doda  Violeta'i  gov- 
ernment, he  said,  has  failed,  an  opinion  shared  by 
everyone  I  met  in  Mcaia^ua  eitept  Mrs.  Chamorro  her- 
self aid  .Antonio  Latayo.  Public-opinion  polls  show  her 
popularity  declining  »t*«dily.  Her  government  Qoat«  in 
jViin  air,  with  no  substantial  political  support 

N'ow  what'  Wten  I  left  MaEaj-ja  two  hostage  inci- 
dents vcere  underway  and  two  radio  jtatioas  kad  been 
sacked-  At  such  a  junctjxe,  >ricaraguan3  turn  almost 
ixii-tiirtiveiy  to  Washington.  Though  they  have  spent  a 
cenruiy  complaining  about  Americaji  intervention,  Kie- 
ara^uan*  have  also  acquired  the  hjbit  of  looking  north. 
What  i»  more,  oae  can  now  detect  the  fear  of  bein* 
abasdooed,  a  fear  shared  by  Right,  Center,  and  Left — ■ 
even  by  the  Sandinistas,  "^e  are  children  of  the  Cold 
War,"  a  businessman  said  to  me,  meaning  that  Wash- 
ington's relations  with  Somoia  and  the  Contra  program 
in  the  19806  were  Cold  War  phenomena.  "Not  exactly," 
replied  my  fnend  Arturo  Cruz  Jr.  "We  are  orphans  of 
the  C^jld  War." 

Just  so.  During  the  Co'.d  War  N'icai  agiia  was  a  prize, 
worth  Lmmensa  amourts  of  atxention  and  spending  by 
Moscow  and  Washington.  Despite  the  countr>''s  small 
rl2e  and  UmiUd  rt?our:«5,  it  joined  the  odd  collection  of 
placet — Grenada  and  .\2igola  come  to  mind — to  which 
the  Cold  War  g^ve  15  mmuies  of  fame  on  the  geopoliti- 
cal si  age.  Central  America  wai  a  battlefield  be^een 
the  Sov-ie"i^  and  the  United  States,  and,  sometimes 
nearly  as  bl.iodilj,  betw^^n  hbersls  and  consenativea 
in  Washington.  Ai  a  farewell  gift  for  playing  this  role, 
the  United  Staus  Las  given  Mrs  Chamorro's  gcvem- 
ment  SI  bilhon  and  helped  raist;  more.  But  N'icara- 
giians,  aware  that  their  bnef  strut  upon  the  rtage  has 
ended,  new  uorry  kss  about  .American  intervention 
than  about  .^jner.can  indifTerenc*. 

Ttij  became  apparent  to  me  ir.  an  astonishing  con- 
versaacn  ft-jlh  Ccmandajite  \'ictor  Tirade,  who  handles 
inttma'.ioaal  a5"a-irs  for  the  Sandiriiita*..  A  smart  and 
articuJete  man,  lie  made  his  argument  for  Nicar.^irtia's 
importance  to  uj  well.  First  of  all,  he  said,  we  could  be- 
come a  way  station  for  drugs  coming  up  &xjm  South 
Anitnca.  There  could,  you  know,  be  real  tcouomjc  col- 
ljps«  here,  s-iolence  and  disorder  And  since  we're  right 
in  the  middle  of  Central  .\menca  it  would  all  spread  to 
Costa  Rica  and  Hondoras  and  El  Salvador.  Even,  he 
added,  to  southern  Meiix.  There  would  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees.  The  Unitec  States  has  very  real 
intexpits  here,  and  you  wn't  deny  them. 

Where  had  I  htard  this  before''  I  asked  myself  From 
Ronald  Reagan!  AH  thjfs  ir.iisin|',  I  felt  like  telling  Ti- 
rade, is  the  nhrtDce  Reagan  used  to  make  in  his 
speeches  to  Harlmgen,  Tasas,  being  closer  to  Majiagua 


than  to  Waihinftoo.  It  wmc  tli«  old  rtock  apseeh  on  Nic* 
er>^>  we  had  all  mad*,  sow  comin^^  back  at  ma  from 
%  -flimittninta  comandantti 

Nor  was  that  all  Tirado  had  to  say.  "Count  on  the 
Sasdinirta  Party,"  he  told  ma,  to  b«  a  good  partner  tar 
the  U.S.  in  combatting  drug*  and  terrorism.  (I  told  him 
this  pledge  might  be  more  persuasive  if  Danlsl  Onega 
could  Etop  viciting  Lihja,  a  comment  he  and  his  col- 
leagues acknowledged  with  a  laugh  that  showed  little 
respect  for  their  former  president.)  This  helped  explain 
why  so  many  Sandinistas  were  glad  to  meet  me.  They 
wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Washington,  and  who  bet- 
ter to  carry  it  than  their  old  enemy?  The  message:  Let 
bygones  be  bygones.  This  is  a  new  era,  and  a  new 
Sandinifta  Party. 

This  desire  to  be  accepted  in  Washington  has  come 
hard  ta  the  Sandinistas.  When  the  air  war  In  the  Per- 
jian  Gulf  turned  Into  an  immediate  American  victory, 
Humberto  Ortega  told  Intimates  it  meant  nothing: 
when  war  on  the  ground  began,  the  Americans  would 
be  crushed.  The  next  few  days  taught  Humberto  what 
all  Sandinistas  now  realize;  there's  only  one  game  in 
town  for  Nicaragua  and  it's  played  in  WashLigtou. 

What  exactly  do  the  Sandinistas  want?  Why,  they 
want  it  all.  They  want  to  have  polit*  chats  over  good 
cofTee,  and  talk  of  joint  anti-drug  programs;  they  want 
the  invitations  to  Washington  tha*  tli^-ir  erstwhile 
proteges,  the  FMLN  in  El  Salvador,  began  to  receive  as 
soon  as  they  put  down  their  arms.  But  they  also  want 
to  keep  Uieir  arms,  and  to  keep  on  using  them.  They 
want  to  maintain  control  over  the  .Army  and  the  police, 
to  murder  their  enemies  and  take  hostages,  to  blow  up 
radio  stations  and  avoid  trials,  to  keep  the  property 
they  Stole  in  the  pwUUa.  They  want  it  all.  And  m  fact 
there's  only  one  thing  stopping  them  from  having  it  all: 
the  cursed  .Vmericana,  who  have  just  once  again  sus- 
pended aid  to  Nicaragua.  Vtis  time  it  came  as  the  Sen- 
ate's reaction,  in  a  July  28  vote,  to  the  discovery  of  huge 
secret  arms  caches  in  Mana^Tia  and  of  a  Nicaraguan 
connection  to  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing,  namely 
the  continuing  availability  of  Nicaraguan  passports  to 
terrorifts 

Americin  aid  is  two  things  in  Nicaragua,  Antonio  La- 
cayo  told  me.  It  provndes  genuine  help  to  the  economy, 
but  it  also  corLstitutes  a  legitimation  of  the  government. 
Our  own  government's  troubles  started,  he  said,  when 
you  suspended  sdd  d'oring  the  Bush  .Administration: 
both  Left  and  Right  stopped  cooperating  with  us,  posi- 
tions hardened,  things  became  polarized  Your  aid  is  a 
blessing  of  the  government;  the  withdrawal  of  the  aid 
is  the  withdrawal  of  the  blessing,  and  it  weakens  Dona 
Violeta. 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  raises  the  final  question: 
What  do  we  want  in  Nicaragua?  What  is  our  aid  for7 

Suspending  American  aid  entirely  is  a  senseless  act 
that  should  be  reversed  quickly.  This  cuts  off  funding 
for  the  OAS's  acti\nties,  which  are  quite  simply  the  best 
thing  no*  going  on  in  Nicaragua.  Republicans  who 
wish  to  help  the  Contras  should  double,  not  suspend, 
the  amount  w*  are  giving  to  the  0.\S  for  this  program. 
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IVmocratB  1^0  b«U«ve  is  multil&t«ralisin  and  m 
ttren^lbeninf  the  0A3  thoold  join  them.  And  th*  OAS 
does  its  work  with  •  ficAll  budj^t— CIAV-OAS  Is  tttk- 
ing  only  ti  mfllioa  fiar  next  y««r — end  witii  the  asiAz- 
ingly  low  overhead  «pens«  of  just  under  10  per  cent,  a 
bureaucratic  miracle.  Maoy  U  S.  AID  programs  do  al- 
most as  mu£fa  pwd,  from  lupporting  human-rights 
groups  in  Nicaragua  through  the  Kationsil  EndowTiient 
for  Democracy,  to  undertaking  the  only  constructive 
work  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Tber«,  the  Ipdjani.  once 
again  forgotten  by  Maiiiiiua,  are  being  helped  by  AJCD 
to  rebuild  roads  and  bridges  damaged  during  the  war, 
thereby  providing  work  for  2,300  Indians  in  a  region  of 
imicense  poverty.  When  the  aid  goes  to  the  central  gov- 
enunent,  hoTrever,  especially  when  it  goes  in  cash, 
much  is  lost  to  inefficieocy  or  is  sldfluned  off  by  Sandi- 
lusta-contToDed  Uistituticas.  So  our  policy  should  be  to 
bypais  the  Xicaxaguan  government  whenever  possible, 
use  our  cash  transfers  to  the  government  when  we  want 
la  send  it  a  oiessage,  and  maintain  funding  of  effective 
aid  prograiES  that  directly  help  Nicaraguans  in  need. 
Suspending  our  a.'d  programs  now  puiiisheJ  only  the  in- 
tended reapients,  not  the  Sandinldtas. 

Should  we  be  sending  a  message  now,  suspending  our 
cash  tranifers  on  political  grounds?  Nicaraguans  are  di- 
\-ided  on  this.  Some,  liie  Gorcstiaga,  want  to  end  Amer- 
ican intervention,  seeing  it  as  polarizing.  Many  Nicara- 
guans, even  conservative  businessmen  I  spoke  to,  react 
wi:h  r-ationaliEt  resentment  at  continued  American  in- 
terfereiice.  T  want  Humberto  Ortega  out  a$  Army  chiet 
but  not  betause  you  say  so,"  cr.e  told  me.  But  this  is  not 
the  tune  tc  abanrion  Nicaragua  to  the  Sandinistas,  as 
■A-e  did  in  19"9  ai.d  theo  again  m  rushing  to  dis'irm  the 
Ccniras  in  19S9  and  1990.  La  he  the  only  force  strong 
enough  to  counterbalancs  the  we:ght  of  their  guns  re- 
mains ^sjLxgion.  'AVe  couldn't  get  rid  of  Somoza 
wTlhout  you,"  one  Nica.-aguan  friend  wld  me.  'and  well 
rie\e.'  £et  nd  of  Homberto  Oiteja  without  you."  Sadly, 
he  is  ngh".  To  Ais^ngaje  now  wculd  be  to  abandon  that 
r.3tion  Ui  ike  old  Larin  cuse.  the  perpetual  grip  of  the 
men  in  um-'orms 

Nicarasus  today  is.  as  La  Tiiburia's  headline 
claimed,  a  mess  In  effect  it  bcVs  a  government  at  a 
moment  when  i'jong  k-adership  is  needed,  ("^ioleta 
has  the  same  d^bes  as  Queen  Elizabeth,"  Vice  Preai- 
den;  Godoy  put  ;t  sharply' )  In  the  countryside  misery 
grow  s,  enveloping  campeBirjn  who  strved.on  both  s'ldes 
in  the  war.  '^they  fa>.e  up  arms  again."  I  was  »amed, 
"n  won't  bt  sgairist  each  other.  The/'J  go  after  all  those 
people  ridiig  around  in  Lind  Cruisers."  If  there  is 
hope,  of  ci.i-d.-se,  it  hes  ulliciately  \siihiij  Nicaragua  and 
not  m  aid  programs  or  foreign  press ure.  There  will  be 
f.x-Sar.dinjstas  Mmed  democrats,  ei-Contras  turr.ed  or- 
gamzers.  ba.-i.-iessmen  >'ho  see  their  country's  peril,  the 
indom;table  Cardinal  OUando,  all  contributing  to  an  ef- 
fort to  hold  truly  free  elections  m  1996  and  to  choose 
new  and  effective  leaders.  But  while  Nicaragua  sUg- 
gers  on,  let  u3  at  least  ba  clear  about  whose  side  we  are 
on.  I:  must  be  the  5ide  of  democracy  and  civilian  rule. 
Thrw»"r.g  =;ore  mone:;  Ht  the  Nicaraguan  government 


right  DOW  ii  indeed,  as  Tonio'  Lac«yo  aaid,  blttciDg  it, 
asd  we  ibould  not  b«  blctdng  »  government  that  (till, 
thr««  years  after  purportedly  taking  orer,  allow»  the 
&andinirt29  IkiB  txuiUvi  of  the  Army  and  p^ke.  We 
ihould  eonditloa  our  aid  on  real  progress  In  getting  the 
Sandinistas  out  of  both  Instjtudo&s. 

Soldiering  On 

STAGCER  ON  Nicaragua  will.  In  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances it  would  take  twenty  year*  to  recover 
the  prosperity  the  nation  had  in  the  ld60c  and 
1970b,  when  it  exported  coffee  and  cotton  and  was  fa- 
mous for  its  cattle.  Nicaraguans  used  to  cross  the  bor- 
der into  Honduras  and  shake  their  heads  at  the  thin 
cattle  there.  Today,  the  Honduran  economy  is  growing, 
their  beef  cattle  are  fat,  and  HondurauB  crossing  the 
border  shake  their  heads  at  the  csdamity  that  Nicara- 
gua is  experiencing.  Managua's  center  remains  the  ruin 
it  became  in  the  1972  earthquake.  But  near  the  center 


if  the  new  cathedral,  just  now  completed.  The  modem 
architecture  requires  a  very  catholic  taste,  but  it  is  the 
last  cathedral  that  will  be  buiit  in  this  millermium,  an 
instant  lindinark  in  Managua,  a  reminder  to  Nicara- 
gjans  that  there  is  a  future,  and  that  the  Church  at 
least  will  accompany  them  through  this  crisis.  So 
should  we.  ir,  our  much  more  limited  way,  using  the 
tools  of  aid  and  trade  and  political  blessings.  'We  would 
prefer  to  be  rid  of  this  burden  now,  while  they  would 
prefer  to  achieve  a  political  independence  that  has  hith- 
erto been  unavailable.  But  both  sides  ought  to  soldier 
on  a  few  years  yet,  until  stability  and  peace  return  to 
Nicaragua.  It  is  not  the  least  we  can  do,  but  it  is  the 
least  we  can  honorably  do.  D 
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